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Preface 


The viola D’AMORE has never attracted the attention and adulation that have become 
the perogative of the violin and, while it would be untrue to say that it is a forgotten 
instrument, it lias nevertheless received scant attention over the years from player, scholar 
and composer. 

The following pages are offered in the belief that a compilation of detailed information 
relating to the viola d’amore is therefore long overdue - though the field of study and 
research in any given subject is never fully exhausted, and this publication claims only to be 
as complete as its author could make it. 

It is my intention to present a history of the viola d’amore with the observations and 
conclusions of the early scholars, together with a list of violes d’amore extant today and 
their makers, 

A list of music incorporating the viola d’amore can never be complete - this is a field for 
future exploration - however, that which is known to the author is offered in the fervent 
hope that others will add to the following contents. 

As a student of the viola d’amore, and completely captivated by it, for some 30 years, 
my credentials for presenting the following pages run parallel with those of David Boy den, 
who writes in the Preface to his History of Violin Playing 

The only proper way to approach the ( why 5 of our subject is through an organic study of the violin as 
an instrument, the music written for it, and the questions germane to playing it. 

The 3 most interesting conclusions I have come to are: 

1 The viola d’amore evolved in Germany, in two forms: in the north, as an instrument 
of 5 wire playing strings only, before 1679; and in the south - approximately at the same 
time - an instrument either of viol or multiple-bouted outline, with generally 6 playing 
and 6 sympathetic strings. Both north and south forms evolved from the viol family. 

2 An extensive and interesting repertoire exists for the instrument - some 283 titles are 
listed in Appendix 1. 

3 Only about half its repertoire was composed in the 18th century: about a third was 
written after 1880. 

The assistance of Fritz Egger (Basel), Myron Rosenblum (New York), and Emil Seiler 
(Freiburg) in obtaining primary-sources for my research has been most valuable, and I would 
like to thank them for this. 
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1 Early history to 1800 


References to titles in the Bibliography are given as author and publication year 
Instrument stringing is given as playing strings followed by sympathetic strings, eg 6/6 
All measurements are in centimetres unless otherwise specified 


JOURNAL SUMMARY 

1618-19 Michael Praetorius Syntagmatis Musici Vol.2 ‘Organography (Wolfenbuttel). Mentions use of 
sympathetic strings on a viol. 

1626 Sir Francis Bacon Sylva Sylvarum - an English reference to the same features as Praetorius. 

1661 John Playford’s Mustek's Recreation on the Viol , Lyra Way. Description of the use of sympa¬ 

thetic strings on a Lyra Viol. 

1679 John Evelyn’s Diary. The first printed reference to the viola d’amore. 

The use of Scordatura on the violin. Nicola Matteis the violinist. 

1687 Daniel Speer Grund-richtiger Unterricht (Ulm). The first German writer to mention the viola 
d’amorc. 

16444704 Heinrich Ignaz Franz Biber composes music influencing string playing and the viola d amore. 
d690 Attilio Arisoti’s Cantata for voice, viola d’amore and continuo. 

1697 J H Wilderer’s opera ‘II Giorno di Saluto’ (Dusseldorf). The first record of the viola d’amore m 
opera. 

1703 Sebasticn de Brossard Dictionaire de Musique (Paris). Mentions use of wire strings on the viola 
d’amore. 

1706 M H Fuhrmann Musikalisches Trichter (Frankfurt). 

Wire strings on the viola d’amore. 

Thomas Baltzar the violinist. . 

1707 Attilio Ariosti’s opera ‘Marte Placato’ (Vienna) includes viola d’amore. 

1713 Johann Mattheson Das Neu-eroffnete Orchestra (Hamburg). A more detailed description of the 
wire strings on the viola d’amore than previous writers. 
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Chapter 1 


1715 Johann Christoph Weigel’s Musicalisches Theatrum (Nuremberg) provides the first pictorial 
evidence of sympathetic strings. 

Craftsmen are now at work in Salzburg, Augsburg, Passau and Munich. 

1716 Dr Charles Burney reports Attilio Ariosti playing the viola d’amore in London. 

Antionio Stradivari produces first plans for a viola d’amore. 

1717 Press announcements of London concerts that include the viola d’amore. 

Further craftsmen make instruments. 

1719 Kaspar Kasmir’s Schweizelperg’s opera ‘Lucretia die Keusche Romerin’ (Baden-Durlach) uses the 
viola d’amore, with a viola da gamba, in an obligato during Lucretia’s ‘Lamento’. 

1723 Filippo Bonanni’s Gabinetto Armonico mentions the use of sympathetic strings. 
cl724 Publication in London of Attilio Ariosti’s Six Cantatas and Six Lessons . 

1732 J G Walther’s Musikalisches Lexicon metnions the viola d’amore. 

1738 Johann Philipp Eisel’s Musicus autodidactus (Erfurt) contains the first practical instructions for 
playing the viola d £ amore. 

1740 Hubert! New Method for the Viola d*Amove (Vienna). 

J S Bach (1685-1750) uses the viola d’amore. 

1752 The viola d’amore is played in Scotland. 

1756 Leopold Mozart’s Versuch einer grundlichen Violinschule (Augsburg) mentions the viola d’amore. 

1782 Milandre Method Facilepour la Viole d^mour (Paris) - the first French printed tutor for the viola 

d’amore. 

1789 F A Weber’s article in Musikalischer RealZeitung (Hellbron) gives an opinion of a player and 
scholar towards the end of the 18th century. 

1790 Johann Georg Albrechtsberger’s Grundliche Answeisung zur Composition (Leipzig). An 
observation of a late 18th century scholar on the viola d’amore. 

cl800 Decline and neglect of the viola d’amore. 


INTRODUCTION 

In outline and shape the viola d amore (French viole d 7 amour , German Leibesgeige) claims 
affinity with the family of viols, with its flat back, sloping shoulders, and six or more play¬ 
ing strings. But whereas the fingerboard of the viol is fretted - which results in that unmis¬ 
takable soft and reedy tone colour - the viola d’amore does not use frets, and the finger¬ 
board is unfretted. But the table and back of the viola d’amore finish flush with the ribs, 
as does that of the viol. 

The viola d’amore is played underneath the chin, violin fashion. Its distinctive sound 
results from two sets of strings, one above the other. The upper set of (usually) 6 or 7 play¬ 
ing strings is played on witli a bow that is slightly lighter in weight than the violin bow. 
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The second lay of strings are of brass and steel, and run from the base of the instrument 
through small holes drilled in the bridge, continuing beneath the fingerboard through a 
hollow made in the neck, finally emerging at the rear of the pegbox, to be attached to 
tuning pegs. These are Sympathetic’ strings, which are not touched by the bow, but resound 
and vibrate when the upper strings are played, giving the instrument its distinctive tone 
colour: a clear, ringing, but soft, silvery quality. The number of sympathetic strings usually 
coincides with those of the playing strings - though there are variations to this. 12, 14 or 
more strings require an equal number of tuning pegs and a pegbox to accommodate them 
must of necessity be larger than that of the violin with its 4 strings . 

Craftsmen of the viola d’amore appear to have lavished their complete skill on some of 
the models available for all to see in the various collections around the world today, and the 
pegbox is invariably the culmination of the luthier’s art. This is normally surmounted by a 
carved head, the traditional one being that of a blindfold cupid, which lends strong support 
to the name of the instrument - viol of love - though another school of thought considers 
the viola d’amore to be of Eastern origin, and that through the years viol d’amore is a corr¬ 
uption of either ‘Viola da More’ or ‘Viol of the Moor’. 

Fetis in his History of Music attributes the origin of the instrument to the Arabs: he 
thought their instrument the Kemanegh roumy closely resembled the viola d’amore with 
its sympathetic strings. The soundholes, which are known as the flaming sword, lend strong 
support this theory, this shape being a symbol of Islam. Some instruments also have a 
rosette cut in the table, positioned just below the end of the fingerboard: not only does it 
add an attractive decoration, but the larger sized instruments benefit in sound. 

The distinguishing feature of the viola d’amore - the sympathetic strings - is also the 
enigmatic one, because the early models may not have had any: but when they were added 
it is difficult to state with certainty. Curt Sachs, an authority in his field of research into 
early music and the instruments, states in his History of Musical Instruments 

The sympathetic strings are the principal trait in this picture. It happens however that they were a 
late acquisition and not at all characteristic of the instrument called viola d’amore by the generation 
before Bach and Handel. 

Where did they come from, and what influence prevailed to bring about their introduction 
to the viol? They were certainly introduced quite early in the 17th century, but not on an 
instrument we know today as the viola d’amore. 

MIDDLE EASTERN INSTRUMENTS AND SYMPATHETIC STRINGS 

When Elizabeth i granted a Royal Charter to the East India Company in 1600 for trading 
purposes with India, routes unknown before were opened up and contacts made with all 
walks of life in the new continent. This also brought contact with Turkey, Persia, and 
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other Eastern countries. It is therefore not inconceivable to believe that musical instruments 
also travelled back to England, in company with silks and spices. 

The range of middle eastern instruments possessing sympathetic strings is large and 
complex, demanding specialist detailed study to appreciate and understand their influence 
on western instruments. Hayes 1930 deals with the early viol and its relation to the Arabic 
instruments of 1600 onwards, and points to the development of the viol from this source. 
This theory has been a popular one. Fetis thought the viola d’amore derived from the Arabic 
instrument ‘Kemangeh roumy’ (Kamanza rumi). 


PRAETORIUS 1619 

Emphasis is being placed on sympathetic strings, as it must be when dealing with the viola 
d’amore - they are the outstanding characteristic of the instrument. Some scholars in the 
past have been confused concerning the timing of their introduction to west Europe, and 
the quotation below from Praetorius has often been misread giving the information as mean¬ 
ing the birth of the viola d’amore in England. 


in bmn ovyr.ncoi/ tafuMHcr Hn 
reebfen gcmcmen feebtf 'Sairtcn / nc-cb accjt nnieve 0 t 5 .P:v: ‘mb gcTr<rhcrc 
gotten/ I'ffcwi 93 ? #13(11 0Ki3e(g(ctri) v jften ^o.n?evvcn gebvaudir wcr&cii) 
liegen / nndcijc mif ben .Obtt'ficn gfetd) mb ruv r tin cmiofTnnncf iv-crDcn rrniijm. 
SBcimmm bex oberften &cvmcrn 0 cmrcn cine ink ben; Vsinacr o &cr©cgctt getuljvrt 
irivWforefonirt i?fc^nferftc^)?c)jtng^ ofccr 0 fafcnc Soften perconfcnfumjn* 
flfcicl) mifiUfcni vn&tremulirenj Alfo / He ficbitgfeif ccr Harmony Ijn'erHtrcfj 
jjlcicttfam mb enveirm mx H 


Now in England something new and strange has been invented that, to the effect that under the usual 6 
strings another 8 strings made of steel or twisted brass are lying on a bridge, which have to be accurate¬ 
ly tuned to the same pitch as the upper strings. If one of the upper gut strings is touched by finger or 
bow, the lower brass-or steel strings resonate per consensum , trembling and quavering.so that thereby 
the sweetness of the harmony is increased and enlarged. 

This is a colourful description of the use of sympathetic strings on a viol that Praetorius had 
heard of, but it was not the viola d’amore but a type of lyra viol - a larger instrument than 
the viola d’amore, that was'played between the legs, as were all the other viols da gamba. To 
suggest, as some writers have done, that the viola d’amore began in England, is quite wrong: 
sympathetic strings on a bowed instrument were certainly known, but it was not the viola 
d’amore. 
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BACON 1626 

Sir Francis Bacon, one of Englands first scientists, refers to the same sympathetic strings as 
Practorius, in his Natural History , Sylva Sylvarum published in 1648 many years after his 
death in 1626. 

It was devised, that a Viall should have a Lay of Wire Strings below, as close to the Belly as a Lute; And 
then the Strings of Guts mounted upon a bridge, as in Ordinary Vials; To the end that, by this means, 
the upper Strings strucken, should make the lower resound by Sympathy, and so make the Musick 
the better; which, if it be to purpose, then Sympathy worketh well by Report of Sound, as by Motion. 
But this device I conceive to be of no use, because the upper Strings, which are stopped in great var¬ 
iety, cannot maintain a Diapason or Unison with the Lower, which are never stopped. But if it should 
be of use at all, it must be in Instruments which have no stops as Virginalls or Harps, wherein triall 
may be made of two Rowes of Strings, distant the one from the other. 

Sir Francis was not very confident that the lower sympathetic strings would be of use 
when notes played on the upper strings were other than the open strings. This is not so in 
the case of the viola d’amore, though it has to be admitted that the resonance is better 
when the open strings are not stopped. 


PLAYFORD 1661 

Thirty five years after the publication of Sir Francis Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum the English 
music printer and publisher John Playford offers his version of the use of sympathetic 
strings, on a viol in the preface to Musick's Recreation on the Viol, Lyra-way. 

The Lero or Lyra Violl is so called from the Latin word, Lyra which signifies a Harp. This way of play¬ 
ing on the Violl is of Late Invention, an Imitation of the Old English Lute or Bandora whose lessons 
were prikt down by certain Letters of theAlphabet upon Six Lines or Rules; which 6 lines did allude 
to the 6 course of strings upon those instruments as they do now unto the 6 strings of the Violl. 
The First Authors of Inventing and Setting Lessons this way to the Violl was Mr Daniel Farrant, Mr 
Alphonso and Mr John Coperario alias Cooper. The first of these was a person of such Ingenuity for 
his several Rare Inventions of Instruments as the Poliphant and the Stump which were strung with 
Wire; and also of his last, which was a Lyra Violl, to be strung with Lute Strings and Wire strings, the 
one above the other, the Wire Strings were conveyed through a hollow passage made in the Neck of the 
Violl, and so brought to the Tail thereof, and raised a little above the Belly of the Violl by a bridge 
of about y 2 an inch. These were so laid that they were equivalent to those above and were Tun’d 
Unisons to those above, so that by the striking of those Strings above with the bow, a Sound was 
drawn from those of Wire underneath, which made it very Harmonious. Of this sort of Violls, I have 
, but Time and Disuse has set them aside. 


seen many 
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The foregoing extracts from the writings of Praetorius, Bacon and Playford obviously 
refer to a lyra viol adapted to take a set of wire resonating strings. But as Playford records in 
1661, the Viol with resonating strings was out of fashion, after a mere 42 years of existence. 
New styles were emerging at this time - particularly in England, where the new monarch 
Charles II brought fresh ideas of music and court entertainment. Samuel Pepys was in the 
Abbey on Coronation day (23 April 1661) and wrote 

I took a great deal of pleasure to go up and down and look upon the ladies and to the music of all 
sorts, but above all, the 24 violins. 

These ‘24 violins’ - in fact an orchestra including 6 alto and 6 tenor violas (Boyden 1968) - 
were in contrast to the previous use of viols, which very quickly faded and made way for 
the violin family. This does not necessarily prove a point for the introduction of sympa¬ 
thetic strings - simply a case of improved instrumental technique and a desire for different 
tonal effects. This is very much proved 18 years later by the diarist John Evelyn. 


EVELYN 1679 

From Praetorius 1619 to Playford 1661 is 42 years - yet in that small span of time Playford 
claims that sympathetic strings on the Lyra Viol were out of fashion. Writers previous to 
Playford mention sympathetic strings, but not on the viola d’amore, and it is the diarist 
John Evelyn who first records the instrument. Writing on 20 November 1679 he reports 

I din’d at the Master of the Mints with my wife, invited to heare Musique which was most exquisitely 
performed by 4 of the most renouned Masters, Du Prue a French-man on the Lute, Signor Batholomeo 
Ital. on the Harpsichord & Nicolao on the Violin, but above all for its sweetness & novelty the viol 
d’Amore of 5 wyre-strings, plaied on with a bow, being but an ordinary Violin play’d on Lyra way by 
a German, than which I never heard a sweeter instrument or more surprizing. 

Evelyn was evidently impressed by the sound of the viola d’amore. He was a musician, being 
a player of the viol and lute, and sufficiently knowledgable to distinguish and appreciate a 
new musical invention. He was also in the privacy of the household of a gentleman of the 
period, with every facility and opportunity for giving the new instrument a thorough exam¬ 
ination. With his unique style and experience of recording all that interested him, coupled 
with our present knowledge of a viola of many strings, both playing and resonating, it is 
surprising that Evelyn omitted any reference to sympathetic strings, saying simply The viol 
d’Amore of 5 wyre-strings plaied on with a bow, being but an ordinary Violin play’d on 
Lyra way’. It may be assumed that the instrument did not possess sympathetic strings. 

Evelyn was sufficiently perceptive io notice the Lyra way of playing the viola d’amore, a 
style of playing and tuning a viol that England had known many years previous to 1679. 
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It involved tuning the strings relative to the key of the music to be performed, permitting 
the easier use of double notes and chords and extending the range and variety of tone 
colour. Today the system of Lyra tuning creates some difficulties for the violinist nurtured 
on tuning the four strings of the violin in fifths, and left hand technique is at first 
disoriented. 

During John Evelyn’s period string players were making the transition from the viol - 
with 6 strings tuned in 3rds and 4ths, and played held between the knees - to the violin, 
of 4 strings tuned in 5ths, and played beneath the chin. In spite of this revolutionary 
method of playing a string instrument, the traditional left hand technique of tire viol would 
be a good preparation for Scordatura on the 4 string violin. 

Left hand technique based on 4 strings tuned in 5ths, and which involves the use of the 
4 fingers in a regular set fashion, was little known to the string player of John Evelyn’s day; 
and, even with his limited technique, it is my belief that he would have accommodated 
scordatura more easily than a modern violinist, should he be called upon to alter the 4 
strings of his violm. Today string players enjoy the benefit and experience of all those 
years, and do not require scordatura. 

The violinist Nicolao, mentioned by Evelyn, was Nicola Matteis, an Italian who arrived 
in London around 1670, and created a great impression by his playing (North cl728). 


ROUSSEAU 1687 

Jean Rousseau’s Traits de la Viole (Paris) mentions the use of wire strings on a viol: 

People in former times sometimes strung their viols with strings made of wire. This can be noticed in 
the passage by Jules Boulanger which we cited before, where we realise from the word ‘aes’ that the 
strings were made of wire. Father Kircher says that the English viols were formerly strung with similar 
strings, and one can still see today a type of Dessus de Violc with wire strings, called a Viole d’Amour, 
but it is certain these strings have a nasty tone under the bow, and give a very acid sound. For this 
reason the French have never used such strings - although some have wished to try them - and they 
have tried everything possible to bring this instrument to its present perfection. 

Father Kircher was of course Athanasius Kircher. born in 1602 in Fulda, about 100k north- 
cast of Frankfurt. He eventually settled in Rome, where he died in 1680. His magnum opus 
was Musurgia Universalis, published in Rome in 1650, and given a translation into German 
in 1662. He was a prolific writer on many subjects, and has much to say on instrumental 
music, though it has been suggested that he borrowed from a number of writers. His 
comments on instrumental music bear a resemblance to those of Mersennus, who wrote the 
same in 1636 m Harmonic hnivcrscllc. 
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SPEER 1687 


(gonfkn (tynb nod) bcfanb£lid)e Violen: violde 1. Amor, weldje tyeiltf mit flabl«nen ©aitsn boppclt in 
unifono bejogen wiro j aud) barnmne ©aiten &at/ unD in bid oerftimmten ©acpn gebrauc&t »it5/ bef* 
fen Corpus toieeinsBraz, bod) nicftt fo’lcmfl/ abet bcc SSoben unb ©ecce t>ce» queI)cSi n 3^ in bet .frSjjejufle* 
ljenfommt 


Apart from that are further known viols: Viol de l.ciTYior which is strung partly with steel strings 
doubled in unison, partly also gut strings in many tunings. The body is like that of a Braz , though 
not as long - and the back and the table are 3 fingerbreadths apart. 

The reference to steel strings doubled in unison is one that requires serious consideration, 
for while double strings on a plucked instrument work and respond well, this writer cannot 
imagine double playing strings close together reacting to a bow. Also the width of the 
fingerboard to accommodate 6 strings doubled would create problems for the left hand 
technique. 

Could it be that Daniel Speer had either seen an instrument with some type of sympa¬ 
thetic string, or had he knowledge of the existence of such a system? 

In the Museum Carolino Augusteum at Salzburg is a viola d’amore made by Marcel 
Bichler (sometimes spelled Pichler). This instrument has 7 playing and 7 sympathetic strings, 
and contains a label giving the date as 1673 (PLATE 4), To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, and that of my colleague in Basel, Fritz Egger, an authority on the subject, this is a 
genuine viola d’amore of this period. Bichler worked at Hallein barely 10k south of 
Salzburg. 


INFLUENCE OF BIBER 

An outstanding figure in the history of the violin is Heinrich Ignaz Franz Biber (1644-1704) 

- a virtuoso on the instrument, and a scholar who developed the art of scordatura to its 
highest peak. 

Much has been written elsewhere concerning Biber, so a detailed study of him here 
would be superfluous: suffice it to say that most of his life was devoted to the service of 
the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg in that city. 

Music for the viola d’amore prior to Biber is not available: to the present day none is 
known, and it was he who first wrote for the instrument in a definite form. This was a 
Partita in C minor for 2 violes d’amore and continuo, printed without date at Nuremburg. 

Biber was an ideal combination of virtuoso string player and composer. The Partita 
clearly indicates he was a player of the viola d’amore: he exploits the 2 violes d’amore 
admirably, as only a scholar and student of the instrument possibly could. Considering the 
period during which it was written, and the non-existence of any set styles or standards of 
playing the viola d’amore, it is a remarkable work. 
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It is interesting to note that Evelyn in 1679 writes of 5 strings only; and neither 
Rousseau nor Speer give any number in 1687. Yet Biber advises a C minor chord tuning 
for six strings (C G C E flat G C). 

By the year 1673 when the Bichler viola d’amore was completed, Biber would have 
been 29 years of age. In spite of probably a number of ponderables, I cannot resist the 
coincidence that luthier and composer-player resided a few kilometres apart, and must have 
known each other. 


ARI OSH'S c1690 CANTATA 

The cantata ‘Pur alfin gentil viola 1 for voice, viola d’amore and continuo by Attilio Ariosti 
has been commented on several times by musical scholars, and the period cl690 has become 
die accepted date of its composition. (The one known manuscript is in the Hessische Landes 
und Hochschulbibliothek at Darmstadt, Mus ms 1046/12, but this does not disclose a date.) 

At the age of 22 Ariosti entered the monastery of St Maria in Bologna (1688). Five 
years later he was appointed organist to that city. It has been assumed that the Cantata 
belongs to this period, which, if true, places it among the first pieces of music to be written 
for the viola d’amore. 

The work is in the key of C minor, but no indication of any suggested tuning for the 
strings of the viola d’amore is given. The writing for the instrument is quite full and florid, 
with many double notes, a few 3 part chords and one 4 note chord of C minor which 
suggests the open strings of the instrument and the tuning. 

It has been suggested that Ariosti wrote the Cantata for a 6 stringed viola d amorc. 
It is my opinion that he had a 4 string instrument in mind, or possibly one with 5 tuned to 
the chord of C minor (C E flat G C, with a low G in the case of 5 strings). 

Two modern editions are available: one by Louis van Waefelghem (Durand, Paris) 
which is quite unreliable because of the omission of 206 bars of music - an allegro m 3/8 
time for both voice and viola d‘amore, finally returning to the opening statement as a coda 
to the whole work. Also Waefelghem transposed the work into B minor to suit the modern 
tuning of D major or minor. The other arrangement is by Werner Gohre (Paul Gunther, 
Leipzig) who also transposes, but at least includes the whole work. 


WILDERER'S 1697 OPERA 

J H Wildcrcr’s opera Tl Giorno di Saluto\ produced in Dusseldorf, appears to be the first 
recorded use of the viola d’amore in opera. Wilderer was an organist to the Elector Palatine 
at Dusseldorf, and then Mannheim, where he succeeded to the position of Kapellmeister. 

He wrote several operas, and in ( Il Giorno di Saluto he included the viola d amore in an 
obligato role to the voice. 
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This could have been played just as easily on the violin - there are no double notes or 
any left hand difficulties - but Wilderer was seeking the viola d’amore’s distinctive tone 
colour. 


BROSSARD 1703 

At the turn of the century Sebastien de Brossard produced a fairly comprehensive Diction- 
naire de.Musique, and though he gives only slight mention of the viola d amore, it is clear 
that he is talking of strings of steel: 


Viola d’Amor. That is to say, Viole d’Amour. This is a kind of high Viole which has 6 strings made of 
steel or brass like those of the Clavecin, and which are made to sound with a bow as a rule. 

This produces a silvery tone which is very agreeable. 

Rousseau in 1687 thought the wire strings gave a nasty tone under the bow. 16 years 
later Brossard finds them agreeable. 


FURHMANN 1706 


Viol di Lamour is a Geige with wire strings, and is played tuned in various ways, and sounds best 
of all in the quiet of the evening. 


Musikalisches Trichter (Frankfurt) continues these references to wire strings and many 
tunings. The above was written many kilometres away from Evelyn in London, Rousseau 
in Paris, Speer in Ulm and Brossard in Paris - but not too far from Wilderer in Dusseldorf. 
That scordatura was well established there can be little doubt; and it may be that these 
instruments of wire playing strings, with possibly one for the lower register, were without 
sympathetic strings, and were forerunners of the viola d’amore we know today. Scorda¬ 
tura on the violin seems to have been developed more by German string players: an early 
evidence of this is again recorded by John Evelyn, who wrote in his Diary for 4 March 1656 

This night I was invited by Mr Roger L’Estrange to hear the incomparable Lubicer on the violin. His 
variety on a few notes and plaine ground with that wonderful dexterity was admirable. 

This was Thomas Baltzar from Lubeck, whose mastery of the violin was much in advance 
of the English players. Two years later (1658) Baltzaar was in Oxford, and played before 
a special gathering of musicians. Roger North writes cl728 of the occasion in The Musicall 
Grammarian: 

The use of the violin had bin litle in England except by comon fiddlers. In consorts the chest of viols 
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with an organ were the chief suppellectile and seldom wanted in a musicall family. But I must observe 
that the masters never trusted ye organist with his thro base, but composed his part. One Baltazar a 
Swede, about ye time of ye Restaurartion came over, and shews so much mastery upon that Instrum¬ 
ent that gentlemen, following also ye humour of the court, fell in pesle mesle, 8c soon thrust out the 
treble viol, and not without yc greatest reason, for the former hath of ye Latter multuplc advantages. 
Baltazar had a hand as swift as any, and used the double notes very much but altogether his playing 
compared with our latter violins was like his coutry rough and Harsh. But he often used a lira manner 
of tuning and hath left some neat lute-fashioned lessons of that kind & also some of his rough pieces 
behind him. 


ARIOSTl'S 1707 OPERA 

During 1697 Ariosti went to the Berlin court of the Elector of Brandenburg, where a great 
effort was being made to establish a new centre of Italian music and musicians. Sofia Char¬ 
lotte surrounded herself with Italians, and quickly Ariosti became a firm favourite. He also 
became involved in intrigue over the possible marriage to a lady in waiting to Sofia Charlotte 
who by now had become Queen of Prussia. 

The church in Italy demanded the return of Ariosti, and a protracted correspondence 
took place between the Berlin Palace and high church officials in Italy. There is little doubt 
that Ariosti was a firm favourite at the court, and his presence there was much desired. 
However he was forced to relent, and on 13 June 1703 he sent a letter of obedience to Bol¬ 
ogna, promising an early return. 

He left Berlin and called at Vienna, where again opera claimed him, and the return 
home was delayed even more - in fact he stayed long enough to produce a number of 
operas. 

One in particular - ‘Martc Placato’ - was staged in 1707, and the viola d’amore is 
included in the score, in an aria in which either the viola d’amore or the chalamaux clarinet 
double on the vocal line, also playing the melody line in the introduction and finale. It is 
a simple single line melody that could have been played on the violin or viola - and even 
then on 3 strings of the instrument - but again it may have been a colour that Ariosti was 
seeking. 


MATTHESON 1713 

Matthcson’s Hamburg Das Neu-eroffnete Orchestre gives a more detailed description of the 
wire strung viola d’amore than previous writers: 

The lovely viola d’amore (Gallic viol d’amour) deserves its beautiful name, for it expresses much 
laiiguishmcnt and tenderness. It has 4 srtings of brass or steel and 1 string, the 5th, of gut. It is tuned 
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in C minor, and. sometimes to the C major, chord. It is better if it is tuned like a proper violin, as all 
kinds of music can then be played: otherwise it requires much study, and some music cannot be played 
at all. Its sound is argentine or silvery, and exceptionally agreeable and sweet. It is a pity that its 
use is so limited. 

Mattheson is certainly speaking with experience of the instrument: he heard it in the opera 
house at Hamburg during the reign of Reinhard Keiser. In the operas ‘Desiderius’ (1709) and 
‘Friedenpost’ (1715) Keiser used the viola d’amore in obligati to the voice. 

Mattheson also used the instrument first in his operas ‘Boris Goudonov’ (1710) and 
‘Henrico IV 5 (1711). He was the almost complete musician: not only did he take a princi¬ 
pal part in one of his operas, but also he managed to conduct the orchestra when not 
engaged on the stage. It is just possible that he may have played the viola d’amore during 
the course of the opera - his remarks above indicate that he had intimate knowledge of the 
instrument: he discovered that it required ‘much study’ and advised timing the it like a 
violin to ease the technical difficulties. 

Unless one has made the transition from an instrument tuned in 3rds and 4ths to one 
tuned in 5ths, it is not easy to convince the layman of the advantages of tuning in 5ths - 
presuming, of course, that the player has been trained as a violinist. 

What Mattheson is pointing out is the fact that with a C major or C minor tuning a 
player is really limited to those two keys - the whole idea of the tuning being that the 
instrument can sound the chord of either key, and play double stops at the appropriate 
moments in the music being performed, thus adding to the colour and range of the sounds 
produced. Music in other keys can be performed with these tunings, but technical 
difficulties abound for the player used to playing an instrument tuned in 5ths, such as the 
violin or viola. 

The whole subject is complex, but not so much to a player of the viola d’amore, and it is 
this fact that prompts the writer to suggest that Mattheson with his knowledge of the instru¬ 
ment was also a player, acknowledging the fact as he does with his concluding remark 
that ‘it is a pity that its use is so limited 5 . 


WEIGEL pre-1725 

Alfred Berner, the editor of the 1964 edition of Johann Christoph Weigel’s Nuremburg 
publication, places the date of the copperplate engraving of a gentleman playing the viola 
d’amore (PLATE 2 ) as being in the first quarter of the 18th century. The illustration 
shows clearly a viola d’amore of 12 strings - presumably 6 playing and 6 sympathetic - 
with all the established features of the instrument - sloping shoulders, carved head, and 
so on. 

Yet Mattheson had published his views without any reference to sympathetic strings, 
in Hamburg. It is my opinion that violes d’amore with and without sympathetic strings 
were in use in Germany at the same time. 
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In the north - and particularly Hamburg - instruments without sympathetic strings 
were in use, while in southern Germany they had been added to the instrument. 

The virtuoso type of player would be for ever experimenting with styles, forms, and any 
possibility of more technique and resonance; and the close proximity of Biber and Bichler 
in Salzburg is too obvious to ignore. 

After Bichler, who must have made more than one viola d’amore with sympathetic strings 
(the Biber Partita called for two instruments) other makers began to produce violes d’amore 
with a variety of stringing. In the Vienna Kunsthistorisches museum are 2 violes d’amore by 
Johann Paul Schorn (1680-1716) who worked in the service of the Archbishop of Salzburg 
in that city. One is dated 1699 and lias 7 playing and 5 sympathetic strings (7/5) while the 
other is dated 1711 and is strung 6/6. A further instrument by the same maker is in the 
collection at the Museum Carolino Augusteum in Salzburg, and is strung 6/6 (1701). 

George Aman (1671-1729) was another craftsman who made violes d’amore, working 
in Augsburg about 170k west of Salzburg. In the Prague National museum is a 7/7 1701 
instrument by Aman; and the Smithsonian Institution National Museum in Washington USA 
have 2 of his violes d’amore: a 7/5 dated 1703, and a 7/7 dated 1705. Living within such a 
reasonable distance of each other, it is not difficult to imagine that two makers such as 
Schorn and Aman might meet - the craftsmen Guilds were very strong. 

Just over 80k north of Salzburg is Passau, where a maker Johann Benedikt Wasner 
lived, a court musician and violin maker - about all that is known of his life. His 1707 6/6 
viola d’amorc is in the Sammlung alter Musikinstrumente of the Basel Historisches Museum. 
This is a very good looking instrument in good condition, with a nicely cut blindfold cupid 
head surmounting the well cut pegbox. 

Between the two above mentioned/centres - Salzburg and Augsburg - lies the city of 
Munich, where one of the finest makers, Paul Alletsee, worked here until his death in 
1738. In the instrument collection in the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in Nuremburg 
arc 2 violes d’amorc by him, dated 1713 and 1716. What is remarkable about both instru¬ 
ments at this period is their number of sympathetic strings. Tire 1713 instrument is strung 
6/16, and the second 6/11 - a positive deviation from the system of 5 to 7 sympathetic 
strings. 

85k south west of Munich is the town of Fussen, where Christpoh Entzensperger 
worked from 1670 until his death in 1747. A viola d’amore by him is in the Basel collection. 
It is dated 1714 and is strung 6/6. 


BURNEY 1716 (1776) 

In recent years a certain amount of doubt has been cast on the accuracy of the writings 
of Charles Burney. However the following report of the last opera of the 1716 season in 
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London is worthy of inclusion here (Burney 1776): 

The season was closed with the opera, Amadis, between the acts of which a new symphony was per¬ 
formed by Signor Attilio Ariosti on the viol d’amour. This was the first time that such an instrument 
had been heard in England. 

Dr Burney can be faulted on this statement: John Evelyn had heard the viola d’amore 37 
years earlier in London at a private gathering of musicians - though this privacy could 
perhaps excuse Dr Burney, and certainly this country did not indulge itself in the viola 
d’amore until many years after the evening of music given by the Master of the Mint. 

Ariosti, the now much travelled musician from Bologna, had gained the esteem of the 
Emperor Joseph in Vienna, but gossip, jealousy, and intrigue seemed always to follow 
the Italian, and on the death of the King in 1711 it all caught up with him, and he was 
soon expelled from the State. He returned to Italy, where he appears to have settled until 
1715, when he sallied forth once again and travelled through southern Germany to Paris. 
He was in London in 1716. 

His travels through south Germany could well have brought him in contact with the violes 
d’amore with sympathetic strings: he was 50 years of age by now, and with a full musical 
life behind him. It would be interesting to know what music Ariosti played on the occasion 
described by Dr Burney, but unfortunately there is no known record. It can only be conjec¬ 
ture, but surely Ariosti would have performed a composition of his own at such a unique 
concert. 

There is enough information concerning Ariosti to place to his credit the fact that he 
was one of the first and most important composers for the viola d’amorc; and in addition 
he should share with Biber the honour of being the first to develop the instrument both as 
composer and virtuoso performer. 

He figures most prominently in the history of the viola d’amore. 


STRADIVARI'S 1716 and 1727 PLANS 

In their fine" book Antonio Stradivari , His life and ivork 1644-1737 , the Hill family state 

Though a complete set of designs dated 1716 for the making of a viola d’amore of the usual form, 
without projecting edge or corners, flaming-sword sound holes and plain uncarved head exist in the 
Dalla Valle collection, no such instrument has to our knowledge been met with. 

This was written in 1902, and their last statement still holds true. In 195‘9 the International 
State School of Lute making in Cremona published a booklet, The Great Lute makers of 
Cremona , A. Stradivari . In the second chapter, under the heading £ His creative activity’, 
is the statement: 
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Wc beg to mention for instance some models made for 2 violes d’amore dated 1716 and 1727 [PLATE 
7]. We know that some interesting instruments were made, such as 2 viols da gamba, 2 guitars, 2 poch¬ 
ettes, a harp, and also a cittern. Of the others - the viola d’amorc and French-styled lute - we have no 
information as yet. 



The collection of Stradivari relics which had belonged to the Marchioness Dalla Valle del 
Poniaro were purchased by the Italian maker Giovanni Fiorini in 1920 and presented 
by him to the Museum of Cremona. They are now housed in the International School of 
Lute making in Cremona, Italy. 

Stradivari’s 1727 plan, shown in Plate 7, is interesting for its violin shape and 
conventional scroll. 


1717 LONDON CONCERTS 

The Daily Courant on 9 January 1717 advertised a concert in London which, in addition 
to the usual instruments, would include the viola d’amore: 

There are never to be less than Three of the finest singers and Nineteen of the best Performers; particu¬ 
larly Mr Hughes, Mr Weely and that wonderful bright Hand, young Mr Du Bourg. The Instruments 
besides those that are common, 2 Trumpets, 2 German Flutes and particularly the Viol d*Amour. 
All the pieces intended to be perform’d, to be rehears'd before the Day of Performance, and no body 
at all to be admitted then. 

Subscription, 1 guinea for the year. 

On 11 March of the same year the same newspaper announced a second concert: 

and in order to make the Performance still more entertaining, there will be Four Instruments more 
than there was before, viz. the Viol d’Amour, the Eccho Flute, the German Flute, and the Serpent. 
NB No Footmen to be admitted nor any wine to be drank there. 

The player of the viola d’amore during January and March of 1717 could well have been 
Ariosti: he was in London for a performance of his opera ‘Tito Manlio’ (Haymarket Theatre 
4 April 1717). 

During 1715 Ariosti had travelled through south Germany and France on his way to 
England, and at this time there were a number of makers of violes d’amore with sympathetic 
strings lie could have encountered during his journey. In addition to the makers previously 
mentioned, from Munich, Salzburg, Passau, and Fussen, there were others producing similar 
instruments within reasonable travelling distance of each other. 

Caspar Stadlcr worked in Munich: there is a 6/6 viola d’amore by him in the German- 
ischc Nationalmuseum in Nuremberg dated 1714. Barely 80k north west in Neuburg worked 
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Antonius Zacher, and 7/7 instruments by him are to be found, for example m the or is a 
museum in Stockholm. In Vienna the Stadlmann family were a well established group o 
instrument, makers, and one with the initals M J produced a 7/7 viola d amore m 171 , 

now housed in the Prague National Museum. . , . c 

From the foregoing there is enough evidence to suggest that the introduction o sym¬ 
pathetic strings to the viola d’amore was.pursued by craftsmen from south Germany most 
thoroughly [that is, Bavaria-and Bohemia] : and.there are many more similar violes d amore 

around the world from this period to substantiate this claim. 

Apart from those of south Germany, other craftsmen were becoming attracted to t e 
viola d’amore, even before Stradivari’s intention of 1716 to make an instrument Johannes 
Florenus Guidantus of Bologna (1685-1730) produced one in 1715. It was exhibited m 
Milan in 1881, and was described in Stainer’s Dictionary as: 



' ornamented with a beautiful head, artistically carved, representing a blindfold cupid ... labelled 
Joannes Guidantus fecit Bononiae anno 1715. Another label was, Joannes Florenus Guidantus fecit 

Bononiae 1724. 

In Sotheby’s London sales rooms on 6 June 1974 a third Guidantus was sold for £900. It 
carried .a label dated 1730, which means this must have been one of the last instruments to 
be made by this artist. It was strung 7/5, but unfortunately this beautifully made instrument 

was in a poor state of repair. 


BONANNI 1723 

An Italian, Filippo Bonanni of Rome, was the first to state clearly in his writings that the 
viola d’amore possessed sympathetic strings. Gabinetto Armonicavras first printed m 171 , 
revised and issued again in 1723, and translated into French and reprinted m Pans m 1776. 

The plate, depicting the viola d’amore is not very rich in detail, and shows an instrument 
presumably of 6 strings (see, opposite page), as one side of the pegbox contains 3 pegs. 

One can only conjecture that there are 3 on the opposite side, and place the omission ot 
the extra pegs for the sympathetic strings down to artistic licence. 

In his notes Bonanni states - ,J fH 

Another similar instrument that some people use [the previous plate showed a violin] is called the 
viola d’amore, for which I haven’t been able to find the reason for it having such a name. In other 
ways it doesn’t differ from the foregoing, except in its stringing: because under the gut strings are the 
;■ same number in metal which are not touched by the bow, but render a very sweet sound that increases 
y. L the harmony of the others.. 
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Plate 3; Italy 1723 Engraving of 61-? viola d* am ore in Bonanni, Gabinetto Armonica 
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ARIOSTI'S c1724 CANTATAS AND LESSONS 


Ariosti returned to London in 1722 and joined the staff of the Royal Academy of Music, 
that great but unfortunate opera project with Handel at its centre. In a period of a little 
over 4 years Ariosti wrote 7 operas; but none of them rivalled Handel’s, and by 1727 the 
whole scheme had failed, as had Ariosti’s own works. It is believed that he left London 
for the last time very soon after this unhappy experience, and he seems to have vanished 
completely at 61 years of age. It would be a happy thought to imagine him returning to 
Bolgna and his first love, the Church. 

In the few references to the Six Cantatas and Six Lessons that have been made, 1728 
has always been suggested as the year of publication: but only one edition, published in 
London, is known, and recent research places this sometime in 1724. 

The pieces were dedicated to George I, and the subscription list that fronts the edition 
contains most of the notables and nobility of the day, an extraordinary list by any stand- 
ards. It must have been put together at a time when Ariosti was well in favour with the 
musical public of London, and for this reason the year 1724 seems more acceptable. Also 
the year 1727, apart from heralding the failure of the Royal Academy, saw the death of 
the Monarch - hardly a time to seek favours at Court. 

In an introduction to the Lessons Ariosti makes clear his intentions: 

For you alone, O Sirs, amateur subscribers to music and to the violin are the following tunings in order 
to prepare you for the application of the viola d’amore in accordance with the method that I have 
found and of which I ask you to trust in my knowledge. 

You will therefore find a rule of treatment for them that in part corresponds to the above 
mentioned instrument. 

And b ecausc it was first necessary to obtain practise of the hand with it, I have put it clearly upon 
the violin and this will serve to prepare you easily for the other. 


The Lessons are written for a violin of 4 strings, each Lesson having an individual tuning (5 
in all, the 3rd and 5th sharing the same tuning). 

Position moves are indicated by clef signs - a most unusual method - and there arc 
many accidentals. In fact it is about the most complicated system one could devise to 
persuade violinists to take up the viola d’amore. The years that have passed without a true 
and scholarly edition of the Lessons is indicative of the unwillingness of player or scholar 
to commit themselves to a playing edition. There arc one or two attempts, which I have 
noted in the list of music written for the viola d’amore. 

Yet beneath all the complexities lies some beautiful music. Ariosti called'them ‘Lezione 5 
or Tessons, but they are each in the true Sonata form. There is only a single bass line which 
poses a problem - only the 2nd Lesson has a line that is figured, and that very thinly. The 
peculiar way of setting out the line for the viola d’amore docs not give any indication of the 
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harmony for the accompanist, since the notes on the stave do not bear any relation to the 
sound required. I think it can be safely assumed that a keyboard accompaniment is the 
correct one, in which case the players of the day must have known an awful lot about 
scordatura to have deciphered Ariosti s harmony - or else the engraver was careless in all 
but the 2nd Lesson. It is one of the many mysteries that must be left for future 
investigation. Boyden 1946 investigates the Lessons in some detail. 


WALTHER 1732 

Walthcr’s Leipzig Musicalisches Lexicon really only repeats J Mattheson of 1713. One would 
have expected some addition in knowledge after 19 years. In a similar way he describes 
the viola d’amore with 4 steel strings, and a 5th of gut, tuned to a C major or minor chord. 

lie also repeats the advice that Mattheson gave, suggesting it to be an advantage if the 
instrument is tuned like the normal violin. 


MAJER 1732 

In the same year that Walther published his few remarks about the viola d’amore, Joseph 
Friedrich Bernhard Caspar Majer of Nuremberg issued the first printed instructions for 
tuning the instrument: Neu-eroffneter theoretisch und practischer Music Sad, Up to this 
period there is little information concerning the system of tuning, apart from a C major or 
C minor arpeggio, and of course the scordatura that had been adopted. 

Majer offers 17 different tunings for a viola d’amore of 6 playing strings. (In his notes 
about the instrument he refers to sympathetic strings - but only at the last moment, in a 
footnote.) 

The illustration of a viola d’amore that Majer offers is almost useless [see overleaf] - 
and indeed it would have been without his accompanying remarks. He shows an instrument 
with 6 tuning pegs only, but at least he is positive about sympathetic strings and the 17 
tunings of the playing strings. 

He writes 

The beloved Viola dArnore , French Viola d’Amour , has 6 strings. The two lowest are covered with 
silver, the next 3 are made of steel or brass, and the last, the daintiest and most sweet, is of gut. The 
sound is very silvery , very agreeable and lovely. There arc 2 types, large and small. The first have a 
larger Body than the Bratschen or Violas and the smaller are similar to Violins, only the body is more 
roundish. 

Majer then continues to show a stave of 5 and 9 lines, and offers a series of tunings for the 
playing strings. To suggest 17 variations of tunings for 6 strings would appear to indicate 
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that scordatura was well practised, accepted and used by string players. To the best of my 
knowledge Majer’s advice of 1732 has not been exceeded. 

After being so helpful and informative about playing strings, Majer is surprisingly 
reticent about sympathetic. He simply says in a footnote 

This instrument has another 6 brass or steel strings. They are placed below the hollow fingerboard. 
They can be tuned but not bowed. They are useful only for reverberation. 

Without any definite information, it is believed that the sympathetic strings were tuned in 
unison to the upper playing strings, and remained so for many years. 

It is also interesting to note that Majer writes of 2 types of violes d’amorc - large and 
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small From the report of Evelyn in 1679 it can be assumed that the viola d’amore played 
that evening approximated in size to a violin, with a body length of 35.5 to 36 and ribs 4 
in depth. I All measurements in centimetres-! At a later date a 6th playing string was added, 

and instruments of 5 and 6 playing strings existed side by side. - 

In spite of evidence put forward by the writers quoted earlier, no such viola d am ore is 
known by the author, though violes d’amore with a variety in number of sympathetic 
Strings arc there for all to see. The inclusion of a 6th string followed by the addition or 
sympathetic strings would require a much more robust and strongly built instrument. The 
tension created by 12 or more strings is considerable, and would demand a larger viola 
d’amorc, and this is born out by some of the first constructed instruments that have 

survived: 
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can be tuned but not bowed, and are useful only for reverberation (sympathetic strings). 
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1673 

Bichler 

Hallein, Salzburg 

6/6 

1699 

Schorn 

Salzburg 

7/5 

1701 

Schorn 

Salzburg 

7/7 

1701 

Aman 

Augsburg 

7/7 

1703 

Aman 

Augsburg 

7/5 

1705 

Aman 

Augsburg 

7/7 

1707 

Wasner 

Passau 

6/6 

1711 

Schorn 

Salzburg 

6/6 

1712 

Schorn 

Salzburg 

7/14 

1713 

Alletsee 

Munich 

6/16 

1714 

Entzensperger 

Fussen 

6/6 


To lend extra support to my theory that Salzburg saw the first addition ot sympathetic 
strings to the viola d’amore is an instrument in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
It is listed as belonging to soutb Germany or Austria with the date 1719, and is of the 
English Violet design [see Chapter 3 ] ■ One of the most important features 
is the carved gilt rose just below the fingerboard, showing the arms of Franz Anton Graf 
von Harrach, Prince Bishop of Salzburg from 1709 to 172/. It is strung 7/S. 

This instrument and the above short list indicate that the instrument was developed 
with variations in both playing and sympathetic strings: and the maker Schorn, who was one 
of the first craftsmen to introduce sympathetic strings, is m the forefront in experimenting 
with a larger number of strings. 

The greater tension created bv the greater number of strings would, as we said, 
necessitate a new approacli in design, construction, and size of the instrument as against the 
size of the violin. The generally accepted measurements of the violin for many years have 
been of the order of length 36, and ribs depth 4; whereas the 6/6 viola d’amore is at least 
38 and 6. When comitted to paper these comparisons do not appear very striking; but a 
string player who must perform with them beneath the chin would argue strongly that 
they are very different. 


E1SEL 1738 

In the first practical instructions for playing the viola d’amore - Mustcus autodidactus - 
Eisel writes (from Erfurt) with intimate knowledge of the viola d’amore and violin, and 
though bis self instructing suggestions are obvious to a player, they would have been most 
helpful to someone starting with the instrument for the first time, and without a teacher at 
hand. 

This is probably the first time that they have been translated and printed in English: 
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About the viola d’amore 

The viola d’amore as the Italians call it, or French, viole d’amour, bears the name Viol of love justly, as 
its silvery tone sounds so pleasant and beautiful, although we Germans do not use it very often. 

How many strings has the viola d } amore? 

Usually 5 - 4 of brass and the 5th of gut. 

How are these strings tuned? 

Their common chord is C major or minor. The top string is tuned to C the next to G, the 3rd to E or 
U sharp, the 4th to C and the -,5th to G. It is however better to tune it as an ordinary violin: the tone 
has better quality, and one can play more works on it. In this case the lowest string is C, the next G, 
the 3rd D, the 4th A, and the 5th E as on the violin. However if the common chord is C minor or major 
then it remains as I mentioned above. 

How many fingerings has each string? 

If the viola d’amore is tuned like an ordinary violin, then the fingerings are the same as those of the 
violin, 3 on each string except on the 5th which has 7 or more. If the instrument is tuned to C minor or 
major however, then the top string has 7 or more fingerings, the 2nd 2, the 3rd and 4th only 1 and the 
lowest again 2. 

What are the names of the fingered notes on each string if the instrument is timed in C minor or major? 
The first note on the highest string tuned to C, which like the violin is fingered with the 1st finger, is D. 
The next fingered by the 2nd finger, E or D sharp; the next with the 3rd finger, F. If one wishes to go 
higher a change of position has to be made as on the violin. This can only be done by players who have 
got over the beginning and have a certain amount of practice. 

How is it on the 2nd string? 

The string itself is G and the 1st finger is A, the 2nd B or B flat. 

How on the 3rd? 

The string as I have said before is E or D sharp. The only note fingered on this string is F, and is 
fingered by the 4th finger. 

How on the 4th? 

The string is C and the only note fingered on it is D, by the 4th finger. 

Finally, how on the 5th? 

This string is G and lias only 2 notes: die first is A, fingered with the 4th finger; the other is B or B 
flat, and is fingered with the middle finger. Semitones arc the same as I have said of the violin, and even 
less attention is required if the viola d’amore is tuned like a normal violin, 

What would I say about the instrument in addition to the above to offer a system when it is tuned in 
C major or minor? 
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One rarely finds pieces for the viola d’amore which require it to be tuned to C major or minor with 
the clef as G. If however there is another clef then one should repeat what has been said of the violin 
and apply it on that instrument; also what has been said of sharps and flats may be repeated. 

And so if the viola d’amore is finally treated as a violin, then the lowest string is C as on a Viol, the 
next G, the 3rd D, the 4th A, and the 5th E as on the violin. 

Is there a more modern form of viola d'amore? 

Yes - the Italians have developed the instrument in their own particular fashion to such an extent 
that they have produced a viola d’amore of 7 strings a short while ago. 

How many and what kind of clefs are required f 
Two: the treble and the bass clefs. 

Would not one - perhaps the treble - be enough? 

No: the high positions of this instrument demand the use of the treble clef, the lower the bass clef. 

So what are the notes fingered on each string? 

The first note of the highest string is B, fingered by the 1st finger is C flat or C [B in German being 
B flat] . The next the middle finger C sharp or D. The 3rd with the 3rd finger D sharp or E. If one 
wishes to go higher one has to change into a position as on the violin. 

Hovj on the next string? 

The string is F and the note fingered with the 1st finger is F sharp or G; the next, fingered with the 
middle finger, G sharp or A. 

Hoiv on the 3rd? 

This string is C; the first is C sharp or D, the 2nd finger is D sharp or E. 

Hoiv on the 4th? 

The string is G and the first finger’s note is G sharp or A, the 2nd B or B flat [H or B] . 

How on the 5 th? 

The string is D, and the 1st finger’s note is D sharp or E, the 2nd F or F sharp. 

How on the 6th? 

The string is B; the 1st finger touches B [natural] or C, the middle finger only C sharp 
How on the 7th? , 

This string is F; the 1st finger plays F sharp or G, the middle finger G sharp or A. 

Could not the two clefs with their particular notes be brought into one system? 

Yes, and in the following way: 
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But so that lovers of music are not confused by this, the following mignt help them. 

This typo of viola d'aniore was invented by the Italians so that continual retuning of chords might 
be avoided, and then all notes could be played in this medium. Also, to create more beautiful 
arpeggiandi, and so play the music much better. 

Some people tune such a viola d’amore like a viola da gamba: they may do as they wish - let every 
sensible judge of music tune it in the way it suits him best. 

Eiscl says of the viola d’amore 'we Germans clo not use it very often . Writing fiom Erfurt in 
.1738, which is middle to north Germany, he was probably right in his statement - though 23 
years earlier one of the greatest musicians of all time, J S Bach, first performed the Cantata 
152 Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn’ on 29 December, only 20k away in Weimar. In the Cantata 
tlic viola d’amore plays in No. 1 Concerto and in No. 4 the Aria Stein, der uber alle 
Schatze 1 , 


HUBERT11740 

So far 1 have not been able to examine a copy of the New Method for the Viola d’amore 
published in Vienna by Huberti. My information concerning this publication comes from 
a long and scholarly article by Paul Garnault (1927), who deals with the viol family 
devoting many pages to the viola d’amore - and mentions Huberti’s work in a footnote. 
It is apparently a tutor modelled on the work of Majer (1732) in Museum Musicum , 
published 8 years later. 


J S BACH 

To exploit the solo violin to such greatness, illuminate the dark sonorities of the cello, 
and reveal the individual tone colours of the viola da gamba with complete mastery, is 
probably more than one can hope to expect from any one composer. It is musical histoiy 
that J S Bach (1685-1750) fulfilled all this and more. 

Bach used the viola d’amore four times only in his great output: once during the Weimar 
residence in 1714, and 3 times in Leipzig, in 1723, 1725, and 1730; and though he lived for 
another 20 years, the instrument does not appear again in his scores. 

Was it the absence of an artist such as he had found in Gottfried Reiche, the accom¬ 
plished Stadtpfeifer - someone who could attract the ear of the great man with the silvery 
sounds of the viola d’amore as Reiche had done with his brass playing? Unfortunately 
nothing is known about the player or players of the viola ci’amore that performed Bach s 
music. 

The instrument, despite its distinctive tone colour and many possibilities of chords, 
double notes, and arpeggios, was used sparingly by Bach: not once does he demand a double 
note to be played in any one of the 4 pieces of music in which he uses tire instrument, 
and he never places the technical demands very high. 
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When Bach visited the Potsdam court of Frederick the Great in 1747, Franz Benda had 
been resident for more than a year, and would have been in the party to welcome Bach. 
Benda was a fine violinist and player of the viola d’amore, and also a composer for the 
instrument: Bach must have heard him play. Perhaps this came too late in the life of Bach 
to have had any influence - he had only 3 more years to live. 

Cantata 152 ‘Tritt auf die Glauhenshahn’ (Weimar 1714) 

The First time Bach used the viola d’amore was in Cantata 152 during his stay in Weimar. For many 
years it has been understood that the First perFomamnce of this work took place on 29 December 
1715; but research carried out in recent years on the various handwriting contained in the Bach manu¬ 
scripts, watermarks, and paper used, lead to the belief that the Cantata was composed in 1714. 

The ensemble used consists of flute, oboe, viola d’amore and viola da gamba. The viola d’amore 
plays in the No. 1 Concerto and mixes with the colours of the other instruments. It is not a solo line, 
and with the exception of a few low B’s the part is playable on the normal viola. 

In the Aria No. 4, which is a solo for soprano voice, the flute and viola d’amore play in an obligato 
role, and here the writing for the d’amore is most effective, an excellent contrast for the flute. 

The final item of the Cantata is a duet for Soprano and Bass voices, accompanied by all the 
instruments of the ensemble playing in unison; and here the tone colour of the viola d’amore is lost. 

The St John Passion 

Again recent research has altered the date of the first performance of the St John Passion, It is now 
considered that Good Friday 1723 (at Leipzig) is the correct one. 

There are two arias that concern the viola d’amore - in fact 2 violes d’amore - Nos. 31 and 32. 
Again research has suggested that the two arias were not included in the first performance of the 
Passion, but were added to a second performacnc in 1725. No. 31 Arioso, c Betrachte, meine Seel’, 
is for voice, 2 violes d’amore and lute, and though the line for the v.d’a.’s is often played on violas 
muted, it is no substitute for the distinctive tone colour that 2 v.d’a.’s and a lute can produce. The 

same can be said for the following No. 32 Aria, ‘Erwage, wic sein Rlutgefarbter Rucken’, though 

this music does not include the lute. 

Both Arioso and Aria are highlights of the St John Passion, and having taken part in many per¬ 
formances, perhaps I may be forgiven a personal observation by saying that one rarely experiences 

such musical emotion. 

Cantata 205 ( Der zufriedengestellte Aeolus’ (Leipzig 3 August 1 725) 

No. 5 is an Aria for tenor voice, in which the viola d’amore together with the viola da gamba are given 
prominent roles. The sound of the two instruments with a harpsichord continuo is most effective, and 
coming soon after the second performance of the St John Passion and the use of the violes d’amore, 
one wonders what prompted Bach to use the instrument again. 

Cantata 36 ( Schwingt freudig each empor ’ 

The viola d’amore supports a soprano solo in an Aria, using a tune Bach borrowed from himself - one 
of his peculiar characteristics. It was written for the birthday celebration of a Leipzig teacher. 
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EDINBURGH, 17524 


Dalycll 1800 p206 mentions that the viola d’amore was known in Scotland in the 1750’s 
as a result of the efforts of two Italian instrumentalists who settled in Edinburgh. The 
first, Passeiini, advertised a concert with c a new instrument’ in 1752. He was manager of 
the Gentleman s or St Cecelia concerts, and together with his wife gave many successful 
concerts in the city, besides teaching in other branches of music 

Two years alter the above Edinburgh announcement, a similar advertisement appeared 
(1754) in the same city, giving details of a concert to be given by another Italian musician - 
this time Pasquali. He had reached London in 1743, but soon moved to Edinburgh to join 
his fellow countryman Passerini. The concert to be given contained also anew instrument, 
the psaltery, an instrument that together with the sultana has been confused with the viola 
d’amore many times. (This psaltery is not the trapezoidal zither made famous by Chaucer, 
but a bowed instrument.) 

Thomas Perry, a Dublin craftsman, produced a number of unusual instruments from 
1750 that were strung with wire playing strings, but did not have any sympathetic strings; 
they were intended to be played beneath the chin, violin fashion. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London have a cither viol by Perry dated 1767, and at first glance it resembles 
a viola d’amore in shape and soundholes, and has 6 wire playing strings. Further south, 
in the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill, is a Sultana also by Perry dated cl770: this again is 
an instrument of 6 wire playing strings, but the top 3 are doubled. 

The Sultana shown on PLATE-14 is by a little known maxer from Aberdeen, Joseph 
Ruddiman, who worked there until about 1800. Again, it has doubled wire strings and the 
peculiar extension of the flaming sword soundholes. This 1786 instrument is the property of 
H Lock of Guildford, by whose kind permission it is shown here. 

Both Galpin and Hayes refer to these instruments: they were all part of the 18th 
century experiment in tone colour on string instruments. 


L MOZART 1756 

Leopold Mozart, father of Wolfgang, was himself a fine musician and a string player; and in 
1756 he published p Treatise on the fundamental principles of Violin playing (Versuch 
eider grundlichen Violinschule, Augsburg). In the introduction he gives a brief descripti¬ 
on of the string instruments known to him at that time, and the viola d’amore is included. 

He calls it a ‘distinctive kind of fiddle which sounds especially charming in the stillness 
of the evening’, the phrase used by Fuhrmann in 1706. Twelve strings are mentioned (6/6) 
as is the information time the instrument has many tunings; and he describes the English 
Violet of 7/14 stringing. 

He concludes by saying that the instruments described were known to him, and that 
most of them were still in use. 
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MILANDRE 1771 | 

t” 

After the great lead given to the viola d’amore in Germany by craftsmen and players, it 
comes as a surprise to discover that the second printed tutor - Methods Facile pour La 
Viole d’amour - is in French and was issued in Paris. Eisel in 1738 had given practical 
directions for playing the instrument: but Louis Milandre gives a complete instruction { 
book. 

The publication date is not clear. Riemann in his Musiklexicon prints an announcement 
dated 19 August 1771, taken from the Avant-coureur , of the intention to issue Milandre’s | 

publication. This may advance the generally accepted date of 1782 by up to 11 years. | 

Milandre was editor of a Parisian musical journal - L’Annee musicale - in 1776. 

In the introduction he heads his remarks with 

fc; 


Easy method of learning to play the viole d } amour in a very short time. 

This instrument seems to have been invented for the amusement of that amiable sex to which all the 
arts do homage. The sweetness of its sound penetrates the heart, and has given the name to the 
instrument because of the sentiments it inspries. 

I hardly wish to undertake to give in great detail everything that it is possible to play on this 
instrument. I will say enough to satisfy amateurs and those who would like to learn by the shortest 
and easiest method. 

I will limit myself to those things which are the most agreeable. Melody, the double stop, the 
gentleness of the Pince and the overtones are subjects which I will deal with later, after describing 
the chords and different scales which I consider most convenient on this intrument. It is possible 


to execute with most astonishing rapidity passages and modulations without limit. 

Those who have played the violin will be able to achieve perfection more easily than others, but, 
like many less difficult things existing in music, it is easier for ladies to amuse themselves with this 
instrument. 

Both composer and practised amateur executant have written Trios, Quartets and a Concerto 
for this instrument, and have shown the value and true status which it holds. 

It is possible to play the viola d’amore in all its tunings, but the instrument does not make such a 
sensitive impression as that in D. With the other tunings one has more difficulties and loss advantages, 
because all the overtones will be in D. 

The viole d’amour is usually strung with 6 or 7 strings, and when it is strung with 7 they bear the 
following names: 


7 th string 6 th 5 th 4 th 3rd 2nd 1st 
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In addition there are seven other [sympathetic] strings, placed on a bridge and passing in a channel. 
They arc tuned diatonic ally, that is to say A B C D E F G. The 7 th string is the octave below the 7 th 
string above: 


7th string 6 th 5 th 4th 3rd 2nd 1st 




V 




I have made this type of observation to show that I believe the placing of 6 strings more natural and 
more advantageous, with the exception of the 7th string, which is superimposed. Even more natural m 
this case is the perfect tuning of D major of the 6th string, producing the fundamental note, and that 
better because it produces more sound [since] it is evident that the more strings an instrument of this 
type is strung with the less it sounds. If one puts on a 7th string it will first of all produce a sound 
which is too weak by reason of its weight, and secondly it will diminish the intensity of the 5th and 
6th strings. There exists an instrument which is bigger and has a larger stop, and on which beginners 
will find greater facility on the 6 strings than on 7. 

The viole d’amour is held like the violin, making sure to keep the instrument on the left of the 
body and to turn the bow well when touching the 6th string. The laws concerning bowing are the same 
as those for the violin: that is to say that one must generally draw the bow martele m bars which 
arc written in duple or quadruple time; and that one must draw the bow when the notes are m pairs, 
cither at the beginning of a piece, or after rests. Similarly it is necessary to push the bow . . . except 
when the bar is in triple time, and when there are many bars with 3 minims, crotchets, or quavers, so 
that it is necessary to draw the first note and afterwards use the whole bow [that is, use the return 
bow for the final two notes in the bar] . 

Milandre then gives some pretty thorough information about the technique of the instru¬ 
ment, with numerous music examples, and concludes with a good selection of pieces. 

Considering that this was the first possible tutor for the viola d’amore, and without 
German, Austrian, or Bohemian background, it is a remarkable book of instruction for the 
instrument, written by someone with intimate knowledge of it. 


WEBER 1788 

Dr F A Weber (1753-1806) was a physician by profession attached to the city of Heilbronn. 
He was also a music an who made serious study of the viola d’amore, and published an article 
'Abhandlung iiber die Viola d’amore’ in Musikalische Realzeitung for 1788. It is offered 
here in translation with the music examples, including those making reference to the English 
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Violet (see chapter 2). Information concerning the viola chain ore at this period is scarce, 
and though some of Dr Weber’s statements are questionable, his dissertation is worth 
printing in full. It will certainly interest players of the instrument and. it is hoped, future 
students. 

There are Violes d’amore of various sizes and depths of body, but in our opinion the size somewhere 
between a so-called Fagottgeige and an Alto Viol is the best. Violes d* am ore which are not much larger 
than ordinary violins have to be tuned very high, and cannot take too many strings; also they cannot 
play very low. But those that are similar to the Fagottgeige are more suitable, though not for all 
works, as they cannot be handled properly and cannot be tuned high. Our predecessors sometimes 
strung their instruments with 14 and sometimes with 12 strings. 7 or 6 of these were gut, others were 
covered by wire, and 4 were pure metal and rested on a wooden bridge, from where they ran over thf 
fingerboard up to the pegbox. The others were strings of steel or brass, and were attached by means of 
wood pegs underneath the tailpiece, threaded through holes drilled in the wood bridge, and passed 
under the fingerboard through a hollow, out of which they emerged at the top of the neck and were 
attached to tuning pegs. The Parisian Encyclopedia mentions that these strings were usually tuned an 
octave higher than the gut strings, but I know some Prague students who tune them in unison. 

I cannot say for certain whether Ritter Esser, who taught me to play this instrument in Bern, was 
the first to remove this unnecessary addition - the wire strings - from the instrument. The reason lie 
gave for doing this must however be noted here. Our predecessors, he said, used in their doubling up of 
strings a method that was correct in moderation, but from which the wrong conclusion can be drawn. 
For it is true that if 2 strings are tuned exactly in the same way, and one of them is bowed, and the 
other left untouched, they will both sound and vibrate, the first string’s vibrations affecting the second 
string and forcing it to vibrate as well. From this principle the conclusion was drawn that if for instance 
the gut string D on the viola d’amore is touched by the bow, the metal string D would also have to vib¬ 
rate with it in unison. And from this they concluded that the instrument’s tone would become stronger 
by the addition of wire strings. In this last conclusion he said they were rather too logical and hasty, 
and they missed in the heat of their conclusions the fact that if the gut string was shortened by being 
fingered, the same would not happen to the metal string beneath it, and therefore this particular string 
would not be affected by the vibrations - or if it was, it would emit a sound that was not the same as 
the original gut string. He was surprised that they had not noticed this very obvious fault and this 
useless and unnecessary addition had not been removed from the instrument. Besides this great 
improvement I was also told of another possible one: the changing of the tuning from a heptachord 
into a hexachord. The 3 wire-wound, or so called ‘bass’, strings, resulting from this change, played open 
gave a so called triad, and the 3 unwound gave the same. It will become clear from the 1st and 2nd 
attached music illustration that this tuning method is more regular and easy 7 under the fingers than the 
older method with 7 strings. 

I had not studied and practised this instrument long when I discovered that one or two things 
with respect to its construction could be improved upon. Firstly I found that the system in which 
pieces were written for the instrument was unsatisfactory, for I think it a pity that only double stops 
are used rather than making full use of the possibilities in triads. I also found that it was impossible 
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to play lightly on this instrument. My preference for this instrument, which is not very much respected, 
but which deserves recognition alongside the Baryton, the Gamba, and the Holfeldlischen Flugel, spurred 
me on to dedicate those hours which were not taken up by my profession, to trying to find a solution: 
and you may be assured it took many false attempts before I found a way of correcting something 
that had not been corrected for centuries. 

The old semiography of the viola d’amore makes use of almost every clef, with no other object 
in view other than bringing the music of the pieces into notes. Many great artists have noticed this 
unmethodical approach, but have done nothing about it as they should. Karl Stamitz - both father and 
son - thought that two clefs would be enough, and so used the bass clef for the low sections and the 
treble for the more acute. Herr Eydenbenz of Stuttgart does the same, although keeping to the old 
method of tuning and adding strings. Ritter Esser used only the treble clef, but he added that the music 
should be played an octave lower than written. Others added the tenor and alto clefs in various clumsy 
ways There are no warnings as to where a player should change position, for there is no half position as 
on the violin. My investigations into this matter brought me to the conclusion that the writing for the 
viola d’amore should be done in 3 clefs: the bass clef, in which the left hand could always stay m the 
same position, no change of position being necessary; the treble clef, in which only the top 6th string 
need be used for changing positions or others as well (that is t!iose that belong to the upper triad an 
could be fingered in mixed positions, everything being played as written); and finally the Descant 
clef, in which whole pieces or sections in chromatic writing could be written, and in which the player 
must not play an open string. What I believed to be easier to read and play in the E and F exceptions 
to the rule will be discussed below, when I speak of tuning and the way an instrument is strung. 

The aptness of the viola d’amore for 3 part chords depends on the type of bow and curvature of 
the bridge The bow must be lighter than a violin bow, and must be about 4 inches longer. If the bow is 
heavy, then one is hindered and troubled when transferring it from one string to another, and one often 
touches 2 strings by accident, when only wishing to touch one. And if it is too heavy and too s ore, 
then that part of it which I suggested in the violin section was half strong and half weak, will be too 
heavy and too small to touch 3 strings at the same time. It will therefore be impossible to play 4 note 

and sometimes even the 6 note chords required on the instrument. 

The feasibility of playing 3 note chords on the viola d’amcre depends however no less on the bridge 
curvature. If this is too high, like an asses back, then it will not be possible for the bow to strike the 
3 middle strings of the 6 without a fourth sounding with them. However, if the curvature is too flat, 
then the strings cannot be divided into groups of 1, 2 or 3 as required. Therefore it is best if the fig-are 
made by the curvature resembles that which mathematicians call Cycloid, and it is not para o 1C or 
elliptical. Even with this form, however, it may be that the strings are not separated by proper spacing 
so the player has to make careful incisions into the upper part of the bridge to accommodate his style of 
bowing. In my way of stringing the instrument, of which more is to follow, more than a curvature is 

necessary, ana it must be of varying thickness. 

It turned out to be far more difficult to solve the last problem than the first two. At last I was 
successful. I invented the following way of stringing the instrument: the lowest system is A, the mid e 
E flat and the highest F. It must however be noted that each of these systems can also be tuned into 
other’notes, different from their basic notes, which I call basic tuning to show that they are completely 
logical on this instrument, and also that the difference between my tuning and the old system (of which 
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a few words are still to be said) and the so-called variations of the old system. 

The A system permits 3 basic tunings: A major, C major, and B flat major. The 2nd system allows 
2: D major in the lower and E flat in the higher range. The 3rd also permits 2: e major in the lower 
and F major in the higher range. In the A system the lowest or thicker string is a thinly covered violin 
D string and the thinnest a similar A string. Of the 4 middle strings 2 are also covered by wire because 
they become thicker as they go down and thinner as they go up. The highest string in the F system 
is a lute string of medium quality and the lowest as strong as a violin or viola G string. All keys that 
cannot be played on this tuning - G major, B major, A flat major, and so on - and all minor keys, 
may only be taken out of the scale used as a basis for tuning and transposed into the 4th or 5th, and be 
produced by substitution of a minor 3rd for a major 3rd. Therefore if I have a Minuet written perhaps 
in D and its Trio in G or G flat, I do not have to retune my instrument if it is written in D, as G natural 
is the 4th in the major 6th. It must be mentioned and written in the music whether the player should 
find his note bv the above mentioned system. 

I now come across an objection which those who favour the old system might easily make. The 
many different tunings are only a result of removing the 7th string, they will say, and it is for this 
reason: one cannot play in all keys without retuning. In the 7 string system, which can be tuned as 
required to C or D major, such things would not have been necessary, as one has on it a scale which, 
without making use of position changes, is somewhat larger on the 6 string version, and because of its 
greater range it is more practical to play in more than one key. Another point to be considered is the 
advantage of not having to transpose - this cannot be avoided on the new system. I admit that many 
advantages appear to be present in these objections, but they are far from convincing. It is true that on 
the 7 string instrument and the 6 string one as well, it is not impossible to play in various keys without 
retuning, which is shown clearly in my first illustration. But the point under discussion is not whether 
this is possible, but whether it is possible to do this without retuning with so much more ease and so 
much in the character of the instrument. As soon as this is added to the question the answer can be 
nothing but no because in the unaltered tuning there is only one basic scordatura in which the use of 
open strings is possible (this being more natural and characteristic on the viola d’amore than on many 
other bowed instruments). Secondly, the old system excludes nearly all other notes on grounds of 
difficulty. Thirdly because the return from other positions into the first is almost impossible with all 
notes except the open string. Fourthly, the left hand pizzicato , during which the bow continues on 
other strings and harmonics, available in only one key, become impossible - and therefore the instru¬ 
ment loses two of its best ornaments. Finally most arpeggios can only be play^ed with the greatest 
difficulty and complex fingering. Not to mention the fact that my system of tuning allows the player 
the advantage of using the top string in the same way as the violinist and cellist 'use the so-called 
5th of their instruments, an advantage which is impossible on the 7 string instrument owine; to its 
tuning scheme. 

I would also emphasise to anyone wishing to make the viola d’amore his favourite instrument, 
that he should be able to play the violin properly and in tune, for 1 would never advise anyone to take 
up the instrument without this violin basis. To be able to play the violin properly, following all instruc¬ 
tions, makes one's fingering sure and removes the bowing roughness which is much worse on the viola 
d’amore than the 4 string violin; and so this knowledge helps in learning a 6 string instrument. 
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As by virtue of its nature the viola d’amore can never be a secondary instrument, but must always 
remain more or less a solo, be that wishes to concentrate solely on it would be a useless musician in any 
ensemble - it is not like the viola da gamba, which can often be substituted for by a cello. 

Like the violin, the viola d’amore can also be fretted at the neck, and its tone through this attains 
a glass-like quality not otherwise usual. But just as it is more difficult to learn the special way of 
bowing for the viola d’amore, the difficulty of bowing is greater on a fretted instrument than on a 
similar violin or cello. The difficulty is also increased by the fact that the learning of keys and clefs is 
not applicable in all of the secondary tuning systems, and one has to be either very adept in trans¬ 
position, or see the necessity of writing all the music for the instrument in one clef, so that one does 
not have to transpose mentally in order not to finger and read incorrectly. 

To explain this concept by example, let us imagine that the viola is in the afore-mentioned D 
tuning system, but the piece to be played with the fretted instriment is written in F major. Now I must 
cither instead of F think of D - that is, 1 imagine myself to be playing a 3rd lower - or, if my mental 
powers are not sufficient to the task, then I have to play it ignoring the fret, not worrying that I am 
playing F instead of D, A instead of F sharp, and so on. 

Fortunately for those for whom either system is too complex, there are very few occasions when 
the fretted viola d’amore can be played with good effect. The penetrating tone gained makes it imposs¬ 
ible to play nicely in rooms or in closed areas, but the best places are out of doors where the viola 
d’amore without its beauty suffering penetrates more, on account of the frets, and can be heard at 
quite great distances. 

Just as the relationship between the mandoline and the violin played pizzicato , the Theorbo 
(whose strings are finger-plucked) has a close relationship with the viola d amore. A practised viola 
d’amore player can usually effectively substitute a Theorbo player. It is hardly necessary to draw 
attention to the fact that the music should be suitable: a vocal accompaniment is necessary, and other 
musical instruments accompanying should be as effectively muted as possible. 

The unique character of the viola d’amore, described fully in my Characteristics of Voices and 
Instruments’, rests on its capability of expressing grief, calm feelings, caresses, and joy equal only to 
the viola da gamba, and barely surpassed by the baryton. That which can be expressed only by song 
represents the limit which the player of this instrument must not cross, and, with the exception of the 
afore-mentioned viola da gamba and baryton, no other bowed instrument can contest the human voice 
so effectively. Musical leaps and games, long passages filled with exaggerated ornaments, accumulation 
of difficulties and too much-indulgence in semitones,are so-estranged from the nature-of the instrument, 
that one may safely tell any player who makes use of such things that he has no feeling for the instru¬ 
ment. 

One can accuse a writer of this: if he writes noisy, fiery pieces, that are to be performed fleeting- 
ly and superficially, he should be advised not to write for this instrument if he cannot play it himself, 
for the knowledge of the various positions requires seperatc study, and a composer runs the risk of 
putting impossibilities before the player at every line he writes, not to speak of the difficulty and 
special way of writing the accompaniment, which can be explained only by music examples rather 
than words on paper. 

The musical contrast is of course greater if the viola d’amore is accompanied by wind instruments; 
but this is not always possible. So it is usually necessary to remain content with muted violins, and a 
cello if there is no viola da gamba. 
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For a keyboard instrument, only the Clavichord may be selected to accompany the viola d’amore, j 

for it would be drowned by the blowing of an organ, the hammering of a pantalon and the tinkling of f 

a piano. Nor is the flute a suitable accompanying instrument according to my experiences, for as the 
temperature of the flute usually rises during blowing, the viola d’amore has a tendency to lower in pitch 
while being played, and one cannot remedy this by changing strings or positions as on the violin, 
viola, and basses. So the inordinate amount of tuning which would be necessary on the viola d’amore | 
would make the piece worse rather than better; so the flute cannot play with this instrument either on t 

an equal basis or in accompaniment. | 

I must also mention another type of viola damore which is mentioned in older writings on music | 
such as Mattheson’s Orchestre and Walther’s Musical Dictionary . This type has five strings - one gut and | 
4 steel - and is tuned in either the ‘hard’ or the ‘soft’ key, the 8th and 9th figures on our note system. | 
The sound of the steel strings should have a silvery quality ... It would therefore be better, if anyone f 
were inclined to bring this instrument back into fasnion, just to pluck tne steel strings with the fingers j 
of the right hand and to bow only the fifth, gut string. In my second music example you can see pieces | 
for practice from my composition which could be used for this purpose , though it must be noted that 
all notes written under the rests should be plucked, and all above bowed. The fingering is easy to find, 
and is therefore not marked by figures. 

In this article, which describes the most important parts of my method of stringing, tuning, playing 
and writing for this instrument. I hope to have answered as yet unsatisfied questions of many corres¬ 
pondents, and to have saved myself the trouble of writing them out several times by allowing them to be 
printed. 

Some obscurities about which some reader or other might wish to complain about will become clear 
if they take the trouble to practise carefully the 3rd and later music examples, which progress system¬ 
atically from easy to difficult. 
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Chapter 


There are many controversial views expressed in the above long and interesting disse 
tation on the viola d’amore - controversial today with the knowledge and experience of him 
sight gained over the last 200 years. For example, to abandon the sympathetic strings won 
be to take away the unique and distinctive colour of the instrument - fortunately tl 
suggestion was never taken seriously. Again, to apply frets to the fingerboard would restri 
the instrument in tone colour and limit left hand technique. 

Dr Weber also had something to say about the English Violet, which similarly appears 
be at variance with other accepted views of the instrument (see Chapter 2): 


That retuned violin called the English Violet is not very well known, and has been almost forgottc 
But to me it does not seem to deserve this, as it can give the violin a character which makes it simi 
to that of the viola d’amore; so 1 make no excuse for trying to make more well known its capabiliti 
and the positions needed for double stopping, in the music examples with this essay. What the vio 
loses in height when tuned in this way, it gains in depth. 

The arpeggios that one creates are however not so many and various as on the violin. I have not 
a few in the examples, which may induce their player to find others. In order to save space, Ih; 
written in the semitone double stops which are usually used. 

It follows from the reduction of the scale for the English Violet the pieces for it are usually in 
major or its most related keys. One can however arrange the tuning from A, E, a, e into B flat, F, b f 
f; or B, Fsharp, h, f sharp and so on - and thus play in every key. 

When wishing to play the English Violet, the violin should be tuned to the principal key a few d. 
before - otherwise there will be much tuning and retuning. The strings being relaxed or stretched by 
much alteration insist on returning to the higher tuning of the violin, and unless the instrument is tui 
well in advance, there will be many wrong notes and dischords. 


Weber’s statement tends only to confuse the issue of tins instrument even more - tlior 
it does appear that the larger type of viola d’amore, with the non-viol shape, is the Eng! 
Violet thought of today. 
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ALBRECHTSBERGER 1790 



The excellent musician, organist, and composer Johann Georg Albrechtsberger, whose pupils 
included Beethoven, appears to have had good working knowledge of the viola d’amore - his 
Partita for violin, viola d’am ore and basso, now in the National Szechenvi Library in 
Budapest, confirms this. 

He mentions the viola d’amore in his Leipzig dissertation Grundliche Answeisung zur 
Composition: 

The viola cfamore, a pleasant chamber instrument, is somewhat wider and longer than the violin. Over 
the fingerboard are 7 sheep gut strings, of which the lower 4 or 5 are covered. Under the fingerboard 
, are also many strings, but of steel or brass, to produce a stronger tone. 

It is usually tuned harmonically in D major. The upper 7 strings used to be A, D, a } d, f sharp, 

a, d. 


DECLINE 

The viola d’amore has always required, and will continue to demand, the enthusiast for its 
survival; the technical knowledge needed to play the instrument, coupled with the ability to 
write music for it, is such that nothing less than a full time study of its complexities and 
technical difficulties is enough to ensure success in mastering the instrument. Time and time 
again string players have been atracted by its lovely tone quality, and have experienced the 
urge to obtain an instrument and quickly transfer their string playing knowledge to it. In 
most cases the initial contact with more playing strings than the usual violin four - and those 
not even tuned in fifths - is sufficient to deter much of the first flush of enthusiasm. 

The problems that beset a string player trained on an instrument tuned in 5ths, such as 
the violin or viola, when he attempts to apply his left hand knowledge to the fingerboard of 
the viola d'amore tuned in 3rds and 4ths, is something that cannot easily be explained to the 
layman. To even coincide the bow with the string on which one is attempting to finger a 
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passage takes an experienced string player many hours to master. 

The whole thinking of technique on the viola d'amore demands a fresh approach from 
the violin and viola, and it is this lack of attitude that prevents many would-be viola d’amore 
players from advancing beyond the open string stage. Add to this the problem of being able 
to purchase instrument and music, neither of which are readily available, together with the 
prospect of finding a teacher, and one facet of the enigma is explained. 

This situation has always prevailed yet, acute though it be, it does not completely 
explain why the instrument should suffer such a decline in popularity from approximately 
1800 onwards. 

It has been suggested that the viola d’amore was an instrument of the amateur and dile¬ 
ttante; that it was more suited for the ladies because of its languishing and dreamy sound. 

I find this difficult to accept. The viola d’amore is an instrument that cannot be ‘played 
with 5 ; it requires serious study which in itself demands many hours of application. 

Throughout the 18 th century there were many players who applied themselves 
diligently to the instrument: this is proven by my own list of violes d’amore, compiled 
over a long period. It is possible in this list to place a viola d’amore for each year from 
1700 onwards until well after 1800, with many instances of duplication and more from 
different luthiers. 

The list for the 19th century reveals large gaps and, though T make no claim to be 
complete in my efforts to classify all the viola d'amores ever made, my research clearly 
shows the popularity of the instrument in the 18th century, and the decline in construction 
of models from 1800 onwards. For in the latter part of the 18th century, the whole musical 
climate experienced a feeling of change; new ideals of sound, new technical achievements on 
many instruments - the violin in particular - all were emerging to the benefit of the art of 
music. There was more ’than one revolution in the 18th century; the musical one simply 
moved with the developments in composition and instrumental techniques of both perfor¬ 
mance and construction. 

The only casualities were the old forms and styles - something that is traceable through¬ 
out the history of art. And it was in this climate of change and advancement that the viola 
d’amorc dropped out of favour. The treatment given to the string orchestra was much more 
realistic and exciting, and the large orchestra was being exploited fully. Added to this was 
the tremendous influence of Italian music and style on the European continent, and unfort¬ 
unately they did not find our instrument of much interest. Indeed it is small wonder that 
the difficulties of the viola d’amore were not considered worthwhile against the more 
brilliant sound of the easier violin. 





2 Development of instruments & music 


The period between John Evelyn’s diary entry of 1679 and Johann Georg Albrechtsberger’s 
observations of 1790 approximately covers the birth, development and decline of the 
viola d’amore. The instrument emerged at a time when important changes were taking place 
in the field of instrumental music - particularly with members of the string instrument fam¬ 
ily (Rammer 1973). 

The violin attracted most attention, an cl there was a succession of violinist-composers 
who improved the technique of the instrument considerably. The Italian players at this 
time who wielded particular influence were Albinoni (1690-1750), Anosti (1666-cl 730), 
Nardini (1722-93), Tartini (1692-1770), Torelli (1658-1709), Veracini (1690-1750) and 
Vivaldi (1692-1770). 

Yet, with the exceptions of Ariosti and Vivaldi, the Italians showed little interest in 
the viola d’amore: it was the Austro-German school of craftsmen, players and composers 
who most developed the instrument. To explain this it is important to take into account 
the m e t h o els b y w li ie h m u s ic ia n s o f t h e time earnedtheirl ivi n g. 

Musicians at this time found it virtually impossible to exist wholly by music as a profe¬ 
ssion on an independent basis: they required, of course, private patronage from a Monarch 
or member of the aristocracy. The Church also played a prominent part in fostering music, 
and the fortunes of J S Bach bear witness to this; yet be too served under private patronage 
before finally settling at Leipzig. Most; of the European courts retained a number of instru¬ 
mentalists on their establishment, cither as an ensemble or an orchestra; but most of the 
musicians worked in a dual role in rhe various offices of the household apart from their 
various musical positions. 

In such a climate was the viola d’amore developed by both player and craftsman: but 
where did its development begin? 
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As mentioned previously, the viola d’amore housed m the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, has the ’arms of Franz Anton Graf von Harrach, Prince Bishop of Salzburg, 
ciwavcd on its soundboard. Such an instrument was witness to the influence of Biber, who 
died 5 years before the Bishop took office, in 1704. The evidence of Biber and the crafts¬ 
men who worked and resided in or near to Salzburg, presented earlier in these pages, is too 
strong for tins writer to ignore; and until more positive evidence is presented, Salzburg must 
standas the nursery of the viola d’amore with sympathetic strings. 

The origin of the viola d’amore without sympathetic strings is less clear - music for such 
an instrument inis not been discovered, and the instrument itself is just as obscure. Earlier 
writers all agree it was a form of violin: 


[with] five wire strings, being but an ordinary violin played Lyra way [Evelyn 1679] 

[it was] partly strung with steel strings and gut, the body like that of a Braz [Speer 1687] 
[‘Braz’ surely means a k Bratsche J or viola) 

a high viole, six strings of steel or brass [Brossard 1703] 

a geige with wire strings [ Furhmann 1706] 
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better if tuned like a proper violin [Mattheson 1713] 

In 1723, Bonanni states that the instrument differed little from the violin except in the stringing. 

A year later, Ariosti writes his lessons for the viola d’amore to be played on a violin with varying 
suggested tunings of the strings. 

The northern part of Germany - and particularly Hamburg - would appear to have a strong 
claim for adopting this version, and in particular to using its colour m the opera house. The 
opera Tl Giorna di saluto’ by J H Wilderer, produced in Dusseldorf in 169/, has already 
been noted; in the first scene of the second of three acts, the viola d’amore plays an o rgato 
to tire voice. While at Hamburg, during his reign as Opera Director, Remhard Reiser included 
the viola d'amorc twice - in 'Desiderius’ (1709) and Triedenpost’ (l/l^j. He also wrote a 
trio sonata for viola d’amore, flute and continuo. Johann Mattheson, Reiser s colleague, 
must have caimht the new fashion of instrumental colour from his director, for l2 months 
after 'Desiderius’ Mattheson produced ’Boris Goudcnov’, using the instrument in a similar 
situation, repeating the same colour a year later in 'Henrico IV’ (1711). 

Another composer who spent a great deal of time in Hamburg - indeed he died there m 
Tpp Telemann. He also became attracted to the viola d amore oecause, 


1767 - was Georg 
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as far as reoeiu research can tell, be made u„_ _ 
hid, became known » the ‘Frankfurter Passion' (1716) the viola d'e,none , 01 ns in two 


of the instrument three times. In the work 
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Arias - first with flute and oboe, and secondly as a solo obligato to the voice. The work 
carries the title v Der sterbende Jesush Telemann also wrote a concerto for flute, oboe 
d’amore, viola d’amore, strings and continue. The viola d’amore line is written rather 
high, and the writing for the instrument is more suited to the violin, though the colour 
produced by the viola d’amore against the two woodwind instruments has a ‘rightness’ 
about it. Telemann used the instrument a third time in a trio for flute, viola d’amore and 
continuo - a combination that was to become relatively popular, as the flute and viola 
d’amore contrast extremely well. A further interesting composition that has come to light 
is a Concerto for 2 ‘violettas’ and strings, published as an arrangement for two violas and 
string orchestra. 

Another musician who worked with Keiser at the Hamburg opera for three years was 
Christoph Graupner, playing the harpsichord in the orchestral pit until 1709, when he left 
to become Kapellmeister to the Landgrave Ernst Ludwig of Hesse Darmstadt for the last 50 
years of his life, Graupner was a prolific composer - though little of his music is available 
in print - and his manuscripts are now mainly housed in the Hessische Landes und Hoch- 
schulebibliothek Musikabteilung in Darmstadt. To say that he favoured the viola d’amore 
is to understate the truth: he featured the instrument whenever possible, and must have 
been very attracted to its sound quality. 1 am indebted to my friend and colleague Myron 
kosenblum of New Tork for tire following list of the works of Graupner that include the 
viola d’amore. The manuscripts are in the composer’s own hand. 

3 for viola d’amore, strings and cembalo 
(‘cembalo’ of course indicates harpsichord) 

2 including also a viola 

1 for chalumeau, viola d’amore, oboe, strings and cembalo 
1 for flute, viola d’amore, strings and cembalo 

and 1 for the above combination with the addition of a chalumeau. 

8 for viola d’amore, strings and cembalo 
1 tor flute, viola d’amore, chalumeau, strings and cembalo 
1 for oboe d’amore, viola d’amore, strings and cembalo 
1 for flute, viola d’amore, 2 chalumeau, corno di selva, strings and cembalo 
1 for flute d am ore, oboe d’amore, viola d’amore, strings, bassoon and cembalo. 

6 for flute, viola d’amore and continuo 
1 for chalumeau, viola Tarn ore and continuo 

for viola d’amore bassoon, violone, 3 violas, and cembalo. 

13 Cantatas include 1 viola d’amore, and 1 includes two. 


8 Concertos 


12 Overtures 
or Suites 

7 Trio Sonatas 

1 Sinfonia 
Cantatas 
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It is just possible that the viola d’amore player at Darmstadt'was concert master Jacob 
Kress, who went there in 1736. He wrote a triosonata for flute, viola d’ am ore and continuo 
that was in the University Library, Rostock. 

Joseph Eybler, vice chapel master to the Court of Vienna from 1795 to 1805, included 
the viola d’am ore in two quintets for viola d’am ore, violin, viola, ’cello and bass, which are 
now in the Britisli Museum. 

Johann Pfeiffer, a first-class violinist born at Nuremberg in 1697, became concert master 
at the Court chapel in Weimar. He was favoured by the Duke and accompanied him on a 
number of travels. In 1734 Pfeiffer moved to Bayreuth as Kapellmeister, and remained there 
until his death in 1761. There is a trio sonata for flute, viola d’amore and continuo by him 
in Darmstadt, a copy of which is in the British Museum. 

Franz Anton Hoffmcistcr (1754-1812) was a businessman who specialised in music 
printing, after being first a Kapellmeister and then studying law. His association with Mozart 
and Beethoven concerning the printing of some of their music is well known: what may be 
less familiar is that he wrote much light music, and also gave his attention to the viola 
d’amore in four quarters: 

Quartet for viola d’amore, flute, violin, and basso, with two horns ad lib. 

Quartet for viola d’amore, 2 violins and basso, with 2 horns ad iib. 

Quartet for viola d’amore, 2 violins and basso, with 2 horns ad iib. 

Quartet for viola d’amore, 2 violins, and ’cello. 

The manuscripts are in the Library of the Musikfrcunde in Vienna. 

Johann Christoph Petz or Pez was Court conductor to the Duke of Wurttemburg at 
Stuttgart for the last ten years of his life, dying in service in 1716. When applying for his 
position he'stated that among his many qualifications, in addition to conducting and 
composing, was the fact that he could if necessary step down into the orchestral pit and 
play the violin or even the viola d’amore. He encouraged the art of playing the viola d’amore 
in two compositions that include the instrument, the first: being a suite of Sparts, scored for 

3 recorders and 3 violcs d’amore with continuo. The second work - with the title - 'Pieces 

pour la musique dc table' - is for 2 violes d’amore. 2 flutes, viol da gamba and continuo. 

The Dresden Court attracted a number of musicians of note, and two in particular merit 
attention here because of their interest in the viola d’amore. Johann David Heinichen 
(1683-1729) wrote a triosonata for flute, viola d’amoro. and continuo. He spent the last 12 
years of his life in Dresden, and probably knew and worked with Christian Petzold (1677- 
1733) who was Court composer and organist at the Dresden Hofkapcllc for many years. His 
contribution to the viola tPamorc repertoire was 2 unaccompanied solo sonatas for the 
instrument. Petzold was very likely a player of the viola d'amore; his writing for the instru¬ 
ment, using double notes and chords, makes both sonatas difficult to play even by today s 
standards:,Illustrating that someone in Dresden at that time must have been a very proficient 
performer. 
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The Potsdam Court of Frederick the Great contained and encouraged a number of fine 
musicians, including J J Quants (1796-1773), an all round musician who provided his King 
with almost a surfeit of flute music. The orchestral leader was Franz Benda, who had settled 
in Potsdam around 1746 - one year before the visit of J S Bach to the Court. Benda was an 
outstanding violinist, and also a performer on the viola cPamore. He wrote a 3-movcmcnt 
‘Solo per la Viola d’Am ore col Basso’, the final of which is an ‘Allegro Moderate con 
Variazionih Quantz himself left 2 triosonatas for flute, viola cPamore and continuo. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that the two compositions received their first performance 
in the Potsdam Palace, with the Monarch playing the flute, Benda the viola cP am ore and 
Quantz the keyboard. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Rust (1739-1796) was a violin pupil of Benda who spent most of his 
life in Dessau. During a visit to Italy in 1766 he became attracted to the viola cPamore, and 
the compositions which he has left us show a great and intimate knowledge of the 
instrument: 


Duetto per la Viola d’amore e Viola 

Trio per la Viola d’amore e due Flauti 

Aria con VII Variazioni for Viola d’amore and basso 

Sonata for Viola d’amore and Violin 

Sonata per il Cembalo colla Viola d’amore 

Sonata per la Viola d’amore col Accompagnimento 

Solo per la Viola d’amore 

Solo per la Viola d’amore col Accompagnimento 
Sonatine La Paysanne for Viola d’amore and basso. 


The 18th century Mannheim Court was famous for its high standard of orchestral per¬ 
formance, and for many years it employed the finest musicians available. The names of two: 
Johann Stamitz (1717-1757) and his son Karl (1746-1801) will probably remain in the 
annals of music history as outstanding string players and composers. Both enhanced the 
name of the viola d’amore - Johann as player and Karl as composer-player. Though the 
Court employed both father and son, the output of music did not necessarily feature the 
viola d’amore - the orchestra contained too many fine instrumentalists ana composers to 
permit this. Apart from the two Stamitz’s there were Christian Cannabich and Joseph 
Toeschi (violins), Sartcrius, Matthias Friedrich Cannabich, Georg Metzger and Baptist 
Wendling (flutes), Ludwig August Lebrun, Joseph Fiala and Friedrich Ilamm (oboes), 
Franz i ausch (clannety, a.nd Heinrich Ritter and his son Georg Wenzell (bassoons). Johann 
Stamitz was appointed concert: master of the Mannheim Electoral Court in 1745. He piaved 
the viola d’amore, ’cello, and double bass. The Musikalische Real Zeitung of 23 July 1788 
carries an interesting item concerning him: 

° D 


Karl Stamitz s father, when playing a solo for the viola d’amore. would citen join in the tutti on the 
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double bass, then return to the solo instrument and never play a wrong note. 
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Such were the days of the virtuoso player. Johann died when his son Karl was about 11, and the 
hoy was reared and educated in the confines of the Court. Karl Stamitz was an outstanding influ¬ 
ence for the cause of the viola d’amorc, and was also a virtuoso violinist. After a number of years 
m Mannheim he moved to Paris and captivated the city with both violin and viola d’amore. In 
1777 and 1778 he was in London repeating his French success. He travelled extensively as a 
virtuoso string player, always enjoying success with the viola d’ am ore. He was without doubt the 
outstanding,player on the instrument of his century, bringing it to its highest peak in perform¬ 
ance and composition. He may also have more regularly used the 7 th string on the viola d him ore - 
he certainly included the use of it in his compositions, though many violes d’amore with seven 
Strings were made before his birth. After his death in 1801, the viola d’amore lacked the dedi¬ 
cation and artistry of such a player and musician; and, together with significant changes that 
were taking place in orchestral techniques and styles at that period, it suffered a decline which 
was to last many years. Karl Stamitz’s known compositions include: 


■# 

ft: 
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Sonata in D major for viola d’amorc and continuo 
Sonata a duo for viola d’amore, violin or alto viola 

Sonata in E Rat major for viola d’amore, violin obligato, second violin, 2 violas, 2 horns, 2 flutes and basso 
Divertissement for viola d’amore and basso continuo 
Quartet in D major for oboe, violin, viola d’amore and ’cello 
Two concertos in D major for viola d’amore and orchestra 

There is a third concerto in the Gunther edition (Leipzig), also in D major, but some doubt exists as to its 
authenticity. 


•Sgf- 
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Another member ot the Mannheim orchestra, was Giovanni b artist a. Toeschi. His date ot birth is 
undiscovered, but he was already serving in the Mannheim Chapel in 1755, ana died in Municn m 
1800. He was a pupil of Johann Stamitz, and succeeded him as solo violinist on the death ox. 
Stamitz. In 1778 he left Mannheim and went to Munich, where he became Court Director of 
Music. He composed much, but only two works for viola dhtmore are known: a Sonata for viola 
dhmore and bass, and a Quartet for flute, violin, viola d amore and bass. 


Another virtuoso of the viola d’amore was 


Karl Michael Ritter von Esser (b. Aix-la-Chapelle 


c 1736, d. cl783). He toured extensively through Europe, and must have crossed the path of Karl 
Stamitz at some point - he was m Paris during 1774, as was Stamitz. He also was a violinist and 
composer, nnd in the British Museum are a Concerto in D for viola d amore and orchestra, an cl 
ml Andante zampognato for viola d’amore and viola da gamoa or violonc, transcribed by Carl 
Zocller. 

A perusal of the Brcitkopf Thematic Catalogue (re-issued in 1966) reveal a number of 
published works available for the viola d’amore in 1762, 1768 and-1769. The compositions of 
Jan Krumlovsky appear often, and form an important part of the Bohemian-Czech school of viola 
d’amorc scholars. Jan Krumlovsky was born in Tabor, Sou in Bohemia, in 1719, and apart no in a 
short period of service at the Court of the .Elector of Saxony in Dresden, he spent most of lus 
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life in his native town in an office of administration in municipal affairs, dying there in 
1763. His great love and hobby was music and the viola d’amore. and though little of his 
music is generally available today, the following list of works as given in the Breitkopf 
Catalogue afford proof of his industry and admiration for the instrument. Needless to say lie 
was also a performer. 

1762 Partita for viola d'amore and basso 

Two Sonatas for viola d’amore and basso 
Partita for viola d’amore, 2 violins and basso 

1768 9 duets for 2 violes d’amore 

Trio for viola d’amore, violin and basso 

1769 Concerto for viola d’amore, 2 violins, viola and basso. 


The mid-18th century was as rich in viola d’amore players as it was makers. Their work and 
artistry remain for all to see in the various libraries and collections around the world today. 

Franz Pechatscheck was born in Wildcnschwert, Bohemia, in 1763, and studied with 
Dittersdorf. He must have been a very good violinist, because by the age of 20 he moved to 
Vienna (where he remained for the rest of his life) and became a popular violinist and 
composer of waltzes. He was a prolific composer and very successful musician, but left only 
one extant composition for the viola d’amore, a Divertissement for viola d’amore and 
orchestra, to De found m the British Museum. The orchestra includes strings, oboes, flutes, 
horns, bassoons, trumpets and drums. He died in Vienna, it is believed in 1840. 

Anton Giraneck (cl712-1761) was also of Bohemian origin, and lived at Prague before 
moving to the chapel of the Elector of Saxony at Dresden. He was a violinist and viola 
d’amore player, and the British Museum have a copy of a composition for the d’amore by 
him. It is a Concerto in A for flute, viola d’amore, 3 violins and bass, and is a copy of the 
original at Darmstadt. 

Johann Baptist Neruda was another Bohemian, born at Rossicz about 1707. He was in 
Prague until 1750, then moved to Dresden to the Court Chapel, where he remained till his 
death in 1780. Neruda played violin, viola d’amore. and ’cello: and also composed quite a 
list of music. Only one work for the viola d’amore remains - a triosonata for flute, viola 
d’amore and continuo. 

Paul Kocher was born at Tausch in Bohemia about 1719, and in Ids lifetime became a 
member ot a number of monastic orders. He played a number of strina; instruments, inclu¬ 
ding the viola d’amore (for which lie is reputed to have written several concertos). He died 
at the age of 64. 


For many years tne nianuj aa ture of v 10 1 es d’amore was continea z o me soatnern part 
Germany and Austria, but eventually a school of makers developed in and around Pragu 
One of the most famous was Johann Ullrich Eberle. who, though not a native of tli 
province ^Bohemia; settled there and adopted citizenship for the remainder of his life. : 
fact he was born at Vils near Fussen in south Bavaria, an area that produced many fii 
luthiers - thougn most left and settled, elsewhere. Being no exception, Eberle worked h 
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apprenticeship in Fussen, moved to Prague, and worked under an established craftsman of 
the city, Thomas Dellinger. Here he remained until his death in 1768 at the age of 69, repair¬ 
ing violins, 'cellos and double basses, but particularly making the beautiful violes d’amore on 
which rest his reputation. One of the first bears the date 1727 and is of the English Violet 
pattern (see Chapter 3) with 7 playing and 14 sympathetic strings - an indication of Eberlc’s 
willingness to experiment in sound and resonance. However this was one of his rare excur¬ 
sions from the conventional model. With few exceptions his instruments are strung 7/7, and 
all bear the hallmark of fine craftsmanship. 

Other Prague makers were Johann Georg Hcllmer (b Augsburg 1687 d Prague 1770), 
Thomas Andreas,'Hulinzky (b Prague 1731 d 4 7 83)* j an Kulik (b Prague 1800 d 1872) and 
the Rauch family. A number of its different members made violes d’amore, but one in 
particular - Johann Sebastian - who worked in Chomutov or Komotau. made one of the most 
beautiful instruments I know of, formerly the property of Carl Zoeller, and now in the 
Brussels Conservatoire collection. It bears the date 1742. Another instrument with a well 
fashioned soundbox dated 1727 is in the Vienna Musikfreuncle collection, made by Joseph 
Procter or Praedcer of Prague. Six more Prague makers are known to me: Karel Josef 
Dvorak (b Prague 1887 d 1947). Simon Jan Havelka (b Prague ? d Linz 1799), Joseph 
Antonin Laske (b Prague 1738 d 1805), Wenceslas Baudis, whose instruments are known 
up to 1781, Caspar Strnad (b Prague 1752 d 1823) and Johann Michael Wilier (b Wils 1753) 
who lived mainly in Prague - a viola d’amore by him dated 1783 is in the National Collection 
in Prague. 

Quite surprisingly, Italian musicians showed little interest in the viola d’amore: with 
their invention and artistry it should have had strong attraction, and one can only assume 
they were fully occupied in creating the fine violins and cellos we all know today. The 
earliest Italian viola d’amore 1 know of is by Gudi of Cremona, dated 1725 and currently in 
the instrument collection at tne Deutsches niusem in Munich. It has been altered from its 
original style of d’amore and converted into a 7 stringed instrument without sympathetic 
strings Guidantus of Bologna followed with a number of violes d’amore from 1715, 1724 

D ^ . 

and 1730. Those two makers are the exception rather than the rule, and one searches in vam 
for violes d’amore from the great makers of Italy. 

A similar situation prevailed with composers, with Ariosti and Vivaldi as notable 
exceptions. Both adopted the viola d’amore at an early point in its history, and gave it some 
prominence with their compositions and performances (though it is not confirmed wnether 
Vivaldi played the instrument). To have written 8 concertos for the viola d'am ore so 
beautifully indicates a more than passing acquaintance:six are for solo d’amorc accompanied 
by normal string orchestra; the seventh includes a lute. The eigiitn is unusual even by 
modern standards. It is a concerto for viola d’amore* .2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns and 
continuo. Six of the concertos are m the National Library oi. Tuiin in a collection called 
‘Mauro Foa : . They are in the keys of A minor, A major, F and 3 in D nnnoi. The icm.ain.ing 
two concertos are in the Sachsische Landesbibliothek of Dresden; one is in D minor and 
includes the lute: the other is m D major. Ricordi s have published a tremendous amount 
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of Vivaldi's music under the editorship of Gian Francesco Malipiero, and I believe the 
viola d'amore concertos are now complete. Vivaldi also uses the instrument in his oratorio 
Tuditha triumphans' as an obligato to the contralto voice in an aria. 

The situation in France is equally enigmatic. An interesting pamphlet by Eugene de 
Bricqueville called ‘La Viole d’Amour’ (Paris 1908) attempts to relate the history of the 
instrument; and at one point the following statement appears: 

It seems to have been in France that the viole Tamour had its greatest success. Not a single luthier 

of note but signed his name to some examples. 

I find this difficult to accept on the basis of the instruments still available today. In the Paris 
Conservatoire collection is a viola, d’amore by P Louvet of Paris dated 1738, strung 6/6. The 
Brussels Conservatoire have another 6/6 instrument dated 1766 bv G T Deleplanque of Lille. 

J N Lambert, who worked in Paris in the second half of the 18th century, has a surviving 
example dated 1772, strung 7/7. in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. A little 
known maker from Strasbourg, F Storck, made a viola d’amore in 177 6 strung 6/6, now 
in the Basel Hist oris ches Museum collection. Jean B our gar d worked in Nancy toward 1800, 
and in the Basel collection is a 7/7 instrument by him dated 1786. Cousineau, another 
Parisian (d cl 824) is reputed to have made a number of violes d’amore, but I have not so 
far seen one. The USA Yale University collection possesses a viola d'amore made by Durant 
of Lyon dated cl880, strung 7/7. Also in USA in the Michigan University School of Music. 
Ann Arbor, is a fine viola d’amore in the Stearns collection. It is by Louis Guersan and 
is dated 1737, strung 7/7, and is unusual in having f instead of flame sound holes. 

The above list does not quite match that of the German-Austrian output, but again 
allowance must be made for accident and destruction , of which French history contains 
notable examples. It is therefore difficult to estimate the amount of French luthier partici¬ 
pation in the history of the viola d'amore, and the conclusion is that, though Bricqueville 
may have exaggerated slightly, some lovely violes d’amore certainly remain from the second 
half of the 18th century. One piece of French music is of interest in that it establishes the 
early use of the instrument in that country. It is a Suite in -D by Marc of Rheims for viola 
d’amore and continue, dated 1724. Most large towns of the time employed a ‘Concert'-a 
group of musicians who played regularly in public. Marc was attched to the Rheims Concert 
as a string player. His suite was published in France by Maurice Senart A Co in 1926, with a 
transcription for violin and piano by Maurice Reuschcl. It is not stated in the printed copy 
where the original manuscript is located. 

This Chapter has had to rely on evidence of such occasional nature that continuous 
narrative is difficult. What seems to emerge is that the viola d 5 am ore's centre of activity 
was in Prussia, Austria, and Bohemia. Yet in England there also occurred developments of 
interest, and it is to these we now turn. 
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TERMINOLOGY 





The derivation of the names 'Violet’, Violetta 5 and ‘English Violet 5 is puzzling. As a general 
rule Violet 5 or Violetta 5 are used in a diminutive sense, to describe a smaller version of the 
violin or viola; but 'English Violet 5 alludes to a viola d’amore larger than the accepted 
version, and often possessing a greater number of sympathetic strings. This national adjec¬ 
tive alludes perhaps to what Praetonus* tor one, thought to be an English invention. Georg 
Kinsky, curator of the Koln Hoyer Museum about 1930, felt that the adjective referred to 
by Leopold Mozart in connection with the English violet - 'cnglisch’ - was a substitute for 
‘englclhaft 5 or angelic, and expressed the seraphic character and sonorities ot the instrument. 
G M Lanfranco f Scwtillc dc Musica, Brescia 1533) relers to violetta da arco senza tasti 
'small violas without frets played with a bow 5 . Brossarct 1703 refers also to a diminutif de 
Viola 5 . 


DESCRIPTION 


The profile of the instrument is taken in part from that of the viol family, using flat back 
and sloping shoulders: but the outline is quite different. 

The instrument lias multiple bouts, and a strengtneued body, to take tlac additional 
tension of the increased number of strings. 


MANUFACTURE 


The English Violet is by no 

D 

the instrument ot Pitcher or 


means a late acquisition m tire history of the viola d amoie, 
Bidder of 1673 earlier mentioned being one of the earliest 
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known instruments, with 1-1 stringing. 

Paul Schorn (Salzburg) produced a number of violcs d'amore from 1699 onwards in 
conventional style, but in 1812 turned to the English Violet design and added 7 playing 
and 14 sympathetic strings, to a viola that can be seen today in the Nuremberg National 
Museum. The pegbox is surmounted by a blindfolded angel’s head, and there is a rose cut 
in the table at the fingerboard termination. In the same museum, thought not part of the 
‘Ruck Collection’, is an English Violet bv Paul Allctsee of Munich dated 1713. There must 
'have been contact between the two makers, Salzburg and Munich being a little over 100k 
apart. Alletsee’s instrument has an added head, 6-16 stringing, and a soundboard rose. 
Alletsee made another in 1716 with 6-11 stringing, a soundboard rose, and the convert 
tional blindfolded angel’s head; this is also in the Nuremberg Museum. 

The title ‘English Violet’ is at odds with the above information, the earliest viola 
d’amore in England being made in 1820 bv Thomas Coleman of Oxford, a 7-7 strung 

O O J L, 

instrument now in private ownership. 


TUNING 


Leopold Mozart, in his remarks about the English Violet, said that with 7 strings above am 
14 below, they would have to be tuned differently. ‘Differently’ meant at variance with th 
accepted way of tuning an instrument with a lesser number of sympathetic strings, vvliic 
was (and still is) generally to tune the upper and lower in unison. But what system of tunin 
does one relate with an instrument of 11, 14, 15, and 16 sympathetic strings? 

The sympathetic strings could be tuned in pairs, but this would have to be very exae 
in tuning, and not much would he gained from this arrangement in resonance. I find 
difficult to conceive a satisfactory method. The following examples give an idea of the vari, 
tion in tuning the sympathetic strings that at least 4 former scholars and players of tl 
instrument adopted for their playing on a 7 string viola d’amore: 
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Henri Casaclesus, Paris 
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Milandre, Paris 1771 
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LMozart 1787 wrote: 

The twclth kind is the English Violet, chiefly distinguishable from the viola d’amore by having seven 
strings above and iourteen below, winch therefore must be tuned differently. Owing to the number of 
lower sympathetic strings, the tone is stronger. 
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MUSIC 

Vivaldi specifically scored the Violetta in ensemble at least 4 times; wnile J S Bach wrote for 
it on 3 occasions - in 1724, 1727 and 1734 - and all the music written for it is well within 
the range of the viola. 

Telemann wrote a concerto for 2 Violettas, placing the writing for first violet t a in the 
soprano clef, and thaft'of the second m the alto clef. Both ones fall easily in the compass or 
the viola, and a modern transcription lias been successfully made and printed, for 2 violas 
and string orchestra. 

Handel wrote for the ‘Violette Marine 5 in his opera ‘Orlando 1 . The two Violette parts 
were for the brothers Castrucch The music is written m the alto clef and is in the range of 
the viola. 

In the London Poyal College of Music library are a number of quartet movements by 
Francesco Savcrio Richter, for 2 violins, violetta and ’cello - again the violetta part is written 
in the alto clef, and differs little from the normal viola part. 



4 The 19th century and a revival 


One of the first instrumentalists after 1820 to take an interest in the viola d 5 am ore was 
Ch r is t i an U rh an, b o rn n e ar A ix -1 a-Ch ape lie 1790 and died in Paris 1 845. 

An all round musician, and an exceptional string and keyboard player, he became a viola 
player in the Paris Opera orchestra in 1816* eventually succeeding the famous Baillot as 
leader of the orchestra. 

His viola d 5 am ore performances brought him fame, and were instrumental in causing a 
revival of interest in the instrument. 

The seeds were sown as early as 1822, when a light ballet-pantomime was produced at 
the Paris Opera - ‘Paradis de Mahomet 5 - with music from a collaboration between Rodolphe 
Kreutzer (known for his violin studies and friendship with Beethoven) and Charles Frederick 
Kreube. A part for the viola cPamore was included in the score, and it fell to Urban to 
suggest a tuning for the instrument, and perform it in the Opera House. 

A similar situation arose in 1824, when another work - this time with music by G M 
Schneitzhoffer - called ‘Zemire et Azof was produced at the same theatre. Again Urban 
played the viola d 5 am ore, and received an ovation at the performance. 

Both the above works are little known today, and possibly the name of Christian Urban 
would not have become known for his association with the viola cPamore if it had not been 
for Meyerbeer 5 s ‘Huguenots 5 , produced at the Paris Opera on 28 February 1 836. The role 
here given to the instrument is always cited as an example of its use in opera: the tutors of] 
Krai of Leipzig, C Zoeller of London, and K Stumpf of Vienna all carry the relevant extract, 
as d o e s B erli o z in his Tre at is e oj M o d e rn Ins tri i m e n tatio n and Orcii e s i ra tion . 

None of these sources reveal the full story, and quote the aria prelude only, where the 
key isD major and all is very comfortahle for the viola d’amore. It is the fo 11 owin& aria in B 


flat that poses a question, and if the following dissertation on this subject seems over long, it 
is because of a personal desire to set out the truth of a matter that has been misrepresented 


for many years. 

There is a note by a playei 


)f the Paris Opera orchestra of that time - Del 


de\ 


stating 
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that the aria was originally written with the cello rather than the viola d’amore in mind. The 
persuasive Urhan put forward the suggestion of using the latter instrument to Meyerbeer, 
who accepted it; and ever since the opera has been associated with the viola d’amore. 

In the first act, the instrument is given a prominent role with the tenor Raoul in a 
Romance, which begins with a prelude that is almost a caaenza tor the viola d’amore. This is 
in D major - obviously with the instrument’s tuning in mind - and contains double notes, 
four-part chords, and arpeggios, all difficult on a 4 string instrument, but lying comfortably 
under die hand on the viola d’amore. 

At the nineteenth bar the voice enters, and the key changes to B flat. The obligato for 
(supposedly) the viola d’amore continues: yet the music from this point is difficult and 
unsuited to the instrument. Some of the writing is in the lower register, which is 
complicated in B flat when the strings are tuned in D. This continues until bar 50, when the 
viola d’amore is given two bars of D major arpeggio, finishing on a top D. The voice 
continues again in B flat, with the string instrument playing a florid and interesting role. At 
the end of the aria is a small cadenza, shared by voice and instrument, still in B flat. 
Bricqueville 1908 has the following to say on the subject: 

The prelude to the aria 'White than the whitest Ermine’ was really played on the Viole d’amore. This 
did not imply any difficulty: it sufficed to draw the bow over the open strings, of which even a 
gardener would be capable. Then, since there are difficult modulations in the accompaniment which 
follows, the artist in the orchestra took back his viola - yet the public remained persuaded that it was 
the Viole d’ am our which they had been hearing all dong. The public of the Paris Opera - a public in all 
essentials ignorant-has swallowed, and swallows still, so many falsehoods, that it has been no trouble 
at all to add this one to the list. 


Strong words, but at least one countryman to his own. 
There is another observation from Tolbecque 1903: 


ailed 


Meyerbeer composed ‘Les Huguenots’, and wrote a prelude for viola d’amore, followed by a so-call 
accompaniment tor the same instrument. 

As it was impossible to find a viol player, this is what Meyerbeer did to give the public the illusion of 
an entire piece-both prelude and accompaniment - played os the solo viola d’amorc. The musician 
rcsDonsiblc for the part (principal viola) was to take a viola tuned to the system of fviiiandie (re, fa, rc, 
fa, la, re). This way he had only to draw the bow across open strings two at a time to produce a perfect 
D major chord. Then he would repeat the manoeuvre an octave higher with harmonics, add a few notes 
on the top string, finish, with the common chord, and the ruse was complete. He would immediately 
change back from the viols d’amore to his own viola and accompany the love song on the latter, since 
it would have bceR absolutely impossible for him, with Miiandre’s bizarre tuning, to play anything 
other than little pieces in D major, always D major. 
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Now the accompaniment or. the said love song is of course full of modulation. With the old tuning (re. 
so, do, mi, la, re) it would have been very easy: but it would have meant learning how to play th( 
instrument properly. 

this little deceipt has continued to be practised, and the public has not ceased to be persuaded that \- 
is hearing prelude and accompaniment on an old viol. It would, no doubt, be a waste of effort to provt 
the contrary. 


There is just time at the end. of bar 17 to lay down the viola d’amore and take up the viola 
and, similarly, bars 47, 48 and 49 are tacet for the instrument, which gives time for a changt 
over. At the end of bar 53 a change again is possible from viola d’amore to viola, and th 
aria remains using this instrument until its conclusion. 

With many year’s experience of both instruments, I have a certain amount ofsvmpatln 
with this deception: the B flat section referred to is not at all suited to the viola d’amcre. 

By the same token, I am not completely happy concerning Bricqueviile’s condemnatioi 
of his fellow Parisian opera-goers m permitting themselves to be so deceived. Some years ag< 
I had the privilege of a private conversation with Stravinsky on the subject: he via 
rehearsing the BBC Symphony orchestra in Maida Vale, and, as I left the first viola stand fo 
a coffee break, he stopped me and asked my opnion of a certain technical passage for tin 
violas in his work which we had been rehearsing. I suggested that while it was anythingbu 
easy on the viola, it would be comparatively simple on a 6 string instrument such as tin 
viola d’amore. He smiled and said he found this interesting, so I asked if he liked the tons 
qualities of the old instruments. Without hesitation, and with extended arms, he said‘but 
love the viola da gamba and the viola d’ainore - in the Paris Opera I have heard the loved 
sounds of the viola d’amore in Meyerbeer: it is so wonderful.’ 

I felt encouraged to put the obvious question to him: ‘Have you ever considered writin 
for those instruments?’ But his reply concluded the conversation - ‘Oh no, I do no 
understand them.’ I immediately wrote down all that had been said, as I was so impressw 
by his sincerity on the subject , and wished to retain the memory of it. 

Berlioz was also impressed with the viola d’amore, and devotes some space to it in h| 
treatise on orchestration: 


Tne instrument is rather larger than the viola. It has almost universally fallen into 
not for C Urban, the only player of the instrument in Paris, it would be known to us 


disuse, and were i 
only by name. 


As one would expect with Berlioz, he writes with an intimate k 
instrument, discussing harmonics, arpeggios, and chords of 3 or 4 
use of a set of violes d’amore tuned in different ways according t 
the composer. He also says: 


now ledge concerning tin 
parts, even suggesting tin 
o the chords requiredb) 


The quality of the viola d’amore is faint and sweet: 
of the viola, and of the harmonics of the violin. It 


there is something seraphic m it, partaking at one: 
is peculiarly suitable to the legato style, to dream) 
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melodies, and to the expression of ecstatic or religious feelings. Mons. Meyerbeer has felicitously 
introduced it in Raouls Romance in the first act of‘Huguenots 1 . 

But this is merely a solo effect. What would not be that in an andante „of a mass of violes a’amore 
playing a fine prayer in several parts or accompanying with their sustained harmonies a melody of 
violas or violoncellos, or for a corn! ingle si or of a horn, or of a Eutc in its middle part mingled with 
arpeggios. It would really be a great pity to allow this choice instrument to become lost, upon which 
any violinist might learn to play, by a few weeks’ practise. 

After the death of Urban in 1845, the viola d 1 am ore lacked the necessary enthusiast for 
some years, which resulted in a gap in the repertoire of the instrument, and composers 
showed little or no interest in the viola d’amore. 

Some 25 years later, one Johann Krai was very active in Prague, with both viola and 
viola d’amore. He was both soloist at the Opera and teacher of the instrument, publishing a 
tutor Anleitung zum Spieie der Vide d/amour, whose title pages announce him as 
'Solospieler der k.k. Hof-Opern Kapelleh 

Two other important protaganists of the viola d’amore about this time had been born m 
the same year: Louis van Wacifelghem at Bruges in 1840, and Carl Zoelier in Berlin. The 
paths of the two men must have crossed many times, as they both worked in London for 
many years - it could not have been otherwise, with both specialising in the viola d’amore. 
WacfelHiem studied at the Brussels Conservatoire, under Meerts for violin and Fetis for 

D 

composition. He was for a time solo violinist in the Budapest Opera, as a result of a 
friendship with Lipinski, but this did not last long and he went to Paris. He settled here for 
some years, and took up the viola, which eventually lead him to the viola d’amore. He 
visited England many times for the season of opera and concerts, and played with such 
mists as Joachim, Auer, Saraste, and so on. Carl Flesch, in his Memoirs, says Waelfelghem 
was first viola of the Lamourcux Orchestra in Paris in 1891 when he joined. W 7 s study of the 
viola d 5 am ore in that city brought him into contact with 3 ether musicians who wished to 
revive the music of the previous century: L Diemer (harpsichord), L Grilict (vielle) and 
J Dclsart (viola da ganiba). 

An ensemble was formed - the Societe des Instrumens Anciens which gave its deout at 
the Salle Pleycl on 2 May 1895. This was successful, and they visited many cities. This 
success decided Waelfelghem to give up orchestral playing, and devote his time to the viola 
T am ore and the ensemble. Tins being now die latter part of his life - he diea in 1908 
meant he really spent some 13 years as a viola d’amore specialist. He enjoyed a high 
reputation as a player, and was generally well respected, his decorations including the 
Chevalier of die Legion of Honour, Order of Christ (Portugal) and Order of Leopold 
(Belgium). Such respect probably encouraged him to publish (through Durand) a number of 
small pieces and arrangements, for performance on an Eberle instrument cl740 (presently in 
possession of the author). 

Car! Zoelier (Berlin 1840 - London 1889) studied the violin at the Berlin 

Conservatorium, and settled m London in 1 873, becoming oandmaster of the / th Queens 
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Own Hussars in 1879 and of the 2nd Life Guards in 1889. He wrote a quantity of music of 
th e ligh ter kind, but was serious enough to p ubl ish a N e vj M e t h o d fo r t h e Vi ole d' am on r ] 1 1. 
origin cmd history and art of playing it through Lafleur (London 1885}. 

Zoeller was not only an enthusiastic performer on the viola d’amore; he was also : 
scholar, and spent many hours in museums overseas, copying out music for the instrumen 
that was not available in England. Some results of his industry can be seen in the Britis! 
Museum. He also composed several works which included the viola d’amore, and many o 
these were published - though they are not easily obtainable today. One of his instrument 
a beautiful viola d’amore. by Johannes Rauch of Commathau (1742) is in the Brussel 
collection. 

The combined efforts of Krai, Waefelghem and Zoeller had therefore some effect i 
bringing about further use of the viola A' am ore, particularly in 6pcra. And in fact slight! 
previous to this period - the last quarter of the 19th century - Karl Ludwig Almand Mangol 
(1813-1889) had written an opera - Tannhauscr 5 - which was produced in 1846. Zoellc 
included extracts involving the viola d’amore in his tutor. In Act 1 scene 3 the instrurnei 
plays a few arpeggios in D major during the prelude to a duet. Later In Act II. in aBaile 
the composer gives the viola d’amore quite an extended solo, concluding with the inevitab 
D arpeggio. Zoeller acknowledged his quotes ‘By kind permission of the composer He 
C A Mangold, Gross-Herzomichen Hof-Music Director at Darmstadt. 

Gustave Ch ar pen tier 5 s one famous opera - ‘Louise’, first performed at the Ope 
Comique (Paris) on 2 February 1900 - includes an untaxing viola d’amore part in the 4 
final Act. 

In Monte Carlo 2 years later, Jules Emile Frederico Massanet presented a 3-Act ‘Mirac! 
opera, ‘Le Jongleur de Notro-Dame’, in which the viola d’amore is given a long solo in Act 
and a shorter in Act 3. The instrument is intended to represent a viol of the period 
Jerome of Moravia (1260), and, though it is an opportunity for the viola d’amore, it w 
perhaps a miscalculation on the part of Massanet, since harmonics on a viol were not writt 
for in the 13th century! Kar.. Stumpf prints extracts in his Tutor. 

Puccini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’ (Milan, February 1904) contains an off-stage part fort 
viola d’amore - simply a ruse to keep the soprano and tenor voices on pitch when they si 
4 on tan o’ - but it is doubtful if opera goers have ever noticed the use of the instrument, T 
music is written in the treble clef, and can be played on violin or viola: and this inde 
normally happens, as few opera houses boast a viola d’amore playctyand fewer still consid 
the cost of the correct instrument for one short passage worthwhile. Yet in the Museo de 
Strumenti in Milan is a viola d’amore (strung 5-5) by Leandro Bisiach (of Milan) dated 19C 
with an interesting label which states 

Leandro Bisiach, Scuolo Cremonese, Piazza Duonro, fece in Milano 1904 di mane construttore Vi 

d’amore fatta espressamente ~>er V opera Madame Butterfly di Puccini. 

There is also a letter from Puccini to Bisiach dated 16 January 1905: 
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Egtegio Signor Bisiach, mi e grato attestare che la viole d* am ore da Lei construite e instrumente 
tlclizioso e perfetto sia come cavata e come forma, lo 1’ho provato nella Butterfly e ne sono rim as to 
contcntissimo. Mi pregio confermarmi suo devoto Giacomo Puccini 

The Bisiach viola d 5 am ore in the Milan collection is clearly the one used at the first 
performance of the opera. 

Wilhelm Kienzl (bl857) - a friend of the Wagner family for many years - wrote a number 
of operas, and in 1911 his ‘Der Kuhreigeif was performed in Vienna. A small part for the 
viola d’amore is included. 

Hans Pfitzner, born in Moscow of German parents in 1869. had his opera 'Palestrina 5 
performed at Munich on 12 June 1917. There is a part for viola d’am ore in Act 1 and Act 2y 
b 0 th quoted in Karl S tump f s Tutor. 


Yet the instrument was used increasingly in instrumental music. In my research I have come 
across a reference two or three times to a ‘Serenade toscane 5 op.3 no.2 for voice, viola 
d’am ore and piano cl 86 5 by Gabriel Faure, published in 1879 by Chou dens (afterwards 
Harnelle). To dare 1 cannot verify its existence, but in my endeavours to ascertain the truth 1 
came across the information that Waelfelghem took the viola line in the first performance of 
Fame’s Piano quartet no.l in C minor (14 February 1880). 

Paris soon produced another viola d’amore player: Henri Casadesus, a member of a 
famous musical family, born in Paris on 30 September 1879 (d 31 May 1947). He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and in 1889 won first prize for his viola playing. Very soon he 
became an important figure in the city's musical life.He played the viola d am ore, and it is 
recorded in Grove 5 that Casadesus formed and directed the ensemble known as ‘Societe des 
Instrumcns anciens 5 m 1901. This has the same name as that which gave its debut in Paris on 
2 May 1895 with Waelfelghem as viola d’amore player (also noted in Grove 5). At any rate, 
the family Casadesus have recently deposited some 32 MMS of Henri in the Bibliotheque 
Nation ale Music Department for safe keeping. The viola d’amore is included in nearly all of 
the compositions, and some of the titles look most interesting. For instance, there is a 
‘Symphonic Conccrtante pour Viole d 5 Amour, Ccntrebasse et Orchestra, 1 Fl. 1 Ob. 2 Hns. 
and String Orchestra 5 listed. Also listed are a number of pieces for viola d’amore and piano, 
and 20 Etudes for the solo instrument, additional to the 24 Preludes for the instrument and 
Piano or Harp, published by Salabert (Pans 1931). 1 understand that microfilm copies can 
be obtained on request. Salabert also published a 'Technique’ tor die viola d am ore oy 
Casadesus about 1930. 

In 1930 the publishing house of Senart in Paris issued a ‘Method de Viole d’amour’ by 
ACorras, and in the same year a ‘minueto ancient by the same composer. This and the 
above iniormation concerning Paris and the viola d’amore suggests a more than passing 
interest by musicians in the instrument: 3 tutors were produced in the city by Milandre 
(1782), Corras (1930), and Casadesus (1932). This may be because the German-Austrian 
influence had waned slightly, and Paris ■ in some respects more the world centre of the arts 
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at the beginning of the 20th century - appeared to be more interested in the viola d’amore 
than any other cultural centre at that time. 

In 1916, edition Weinberger of Leipzig brought out a ‘Schulc fur Vide d’amour’ op.6, 
and followed it with ; S tire he alter Mcister fur Vi ole d 1 amour solo' and ‘Altc Meistcr fur 
Vide d’amour und Klavier 5 . The author was M L Goldis, but there appears to be little 
information concerning him. 

Further East, it is my firm belief that the archives of museums and collections of music 
in Czechoslovakia have still to be explored: there must be much music, for the viola 
d 5 am ore, that eludes us, and we are completely ignorant of. The love of the instrument by 
musicians of the country, and the number of fine craftsmen it could boast, suggest music for 
the viola d’amore must have been written in quantity. 

However, we do know of the affection in more recent years that a Czech composer had 
for the instrument: this was Leos Janacck (b N Moravia 1854, d Prague 1928). In the 3-act 
opera ‘Katya Kabanova 1 , first performed in Brno on 23 November 1921, there are many 
passages throughout the work i:or solo viola cLamore, and the instrument is used always in a 
melodic role, without chords, arpeggios, and so on. Another opera - The Makropulos Affair 
(1923-4) - uses the viola d’amore in a similar manner to that in Katya Kabanova, except that 
few double notes are given. In both operas the duration of playing the various extracts for 
the viola d’amore are short, and technically/ the demands are not difficult. 

J an ac e k’s 1 o v e affair wi th a w om an less tin an h a J f h is o w n age (73) - K am il a S t os si ov a - 
brought a letter referring to the viola d’amore (Homburger 1963): ‘The whole work [the 
2nd string quartet (1928)] will be kept together by a special instrument. It is called viole 
d’amour, the viola of love. How I am looking forward to it. In this work, I shall be done 
with you. No other person besides us.’ But in the resulting work no viola d’amore was 
included. Vogel 1962 also refers to an intended, but wisely withdrawn, use of the 
instrument: 


Many of the errors in the orchestral parts were not caused by janacek, but were due to copying oi 
printing errors. For instance, at the beginning of the 3rd movement of the Sinfonietta, aH the string; 
are marked ‘con sordini, but only the violas remain senza sordini. This is easily explained if the 
manuscript score is consulted. The entire movement, even its wild middle section, is scored not foi 
violas but for solo viola d’ am ore. 

This instrument naturally had tc be played without a mute if it was to be heard at all. 

Later Janacek changed everything he had written for viola d’amore into normal viola parts. 


Having played this work a number of times, and despite my interest in the viola d'am orgy 
am glad that the composer had second thoughts. 

Just after Janacek had finished writing his second ‘Intimate Letters 5 quartet in Februan 
1928, another important composition for the viola d’amore was given its first performance 
This was ‘Kammermusik no.6’ op.46 no.l, for viola d’amore and chamber orchestra without 
vi olin s or violas, by P aul Hindemith (1895-1963 .jit w as c on cl u c t e d at K ol n on 29 M arc] 
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1928 bv Ludwig Rotenberg, with the composer as soloist, and 
The work has a difficult solo line, and demands a first 
previously the composer had performed Ins Kleinc Sonata 
and piano, at Heidelberg - also published by Schott, in 1929. 

Hindemith does not make a suggestion for tuning 
Kammermusik, but offers the following for the Kieine. Sonate. 


published by Schott in 1930. 
class technique. Eight years 
op.25 no.2 for viola d’amore 

the viola d’amore in the 







Karl Stumpf s Neue Schide fur Viola cVamove 
the Kammermusik no. 6: 


offers the following tuning of the 7 strings for 


_E 

If 


The viola d’amore appears to have had little attraction for the Russian ™S‘Cian. n 
Borissowskv 1934 is a note of 4 dances by W Schirinsky (MS Moscow 1930.) Serge 
Prokofieff includes the instrument in the second ‘Romeo and Juliette suite op.64, but ony 
for 6 bars; and m the full score it is written as ‘Viola Solo ossia Viola d amore with the 
note that the viola d’amore is ‘ad libitum’. The work was first pemormed on 15 April 

m ^hTuSA has not been particularly interested in the instrument until recently. Today it 
is different: manv voune players are studying the instrument, and a few composers are 
writing for it. Evcn'carlicr, Charles Martin Tornov Loeffler (b Mulhausen 1861) settled m 
Boston in ISSlfsand after 1903 devoted his life to composition He was a v.oia d amoto 
player, and wrote a number of compositions for the instroment. but toon, qyor work IS 
•La Mort dc Tiniaeilcs’, a dramatic poem for foil orchestra (op. ). asw on t e rama 
Maeterlinck. It is the kind of morn winch rs foil blooded, with many fine moments and an 


excc 


:client part tor tnc viola d amoic, 


written with a knowledge of the instrument and 
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effectively used against the orchestra. It was published by Schirmer. 

Another visitor to the USA who settled there was Paul Shirley. In an article written 
about him he says he was solo viola at the Court Theatre in Darmstadt in 1910 when he first 
played the solo viola Tam ore in the Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. At the invitation of Richard 
Wagner, he joined the Bayreuth Festival orchestra,. He also studied with Herman Ritter 
himself a virtuoso player ol the viola d 5 amore. In 1958, Edition Peters published his The 
Study of the Viola d’amore’, as a reprint from the first 1920 edition. The text is in English 
German, and French. 

Returning to Europe, we should refer to Ferenc Erkei, a composer of Hungarian opera 
and National Music, who had a tremendous following during his lifetime (1810-1893). H 
was a founder member of the Philharmonic Society in 1853. the National Cnoral Society i 
1867, the Academy of Music (with Liszt) in 1875, and the Opera House in 1884. In 1861 h 
produced an opera, ‘Bank-Ban’, which had great success, and is considered to represent tli 
ideal melodic Hungarian music. The score includes a pait for viola d amore and th 
Hungarian cimbalom. In a review of the first performance (Musical News - Zeneszeti Lapok 
Pesth 21/27 March 1861) the critic Mihaly Mosonyi writes 


The score includes important parts for both the viola d'amore and the cimbalom. Tne form< 
especially practised for this occasion, was played to great acclaim by Prof Rhidley Kahne, an Amcric 
who settled in Pesth. 

A Danish composer and conductor, Frederik Rung (185^-1914) played the viola d amore, 
and his father Henrik Rung (1807-71) composed music for the instrument, the manuscri 
being in the Copenhagen Royal Library. I have copies of 


Arietta for Voice, viola d’amore and cembalo 
Romance for voice, viola d’amore and 2 chitarre 
Notturno for viola d’amore, viola and cembalo 


The viola d’amore appears therefore to have had 
of the 19th century until World War 2: and it 
interest will be not only revivalist, but will also 
the instrument’s potential. 


a significant revival from the last quar 
is to be hoped that the recent renewal) 
encourage composers further to devel 


APPENDIX 1 


MUSIC FOR THE VIOLA D'AMORE 


The following list of music for the viola cram ore has been compiled from numerous sources 
over a period of many years* Only a small portion of it will be easily available - the 
remainder is either out of print or simply unobtainable. My first sentence is no exaggeration. 

This Catalogue includes ail compositions known to me, whether original or arrangements 
from the repertoire of other instruments. Some of these arrangements have adapted well. 
Others are 'period pieces' and should be accepted at face value. 

Museum reference numbers have been included where known. The Breitkopf Thematic 
Catalogue is a mine of information for all orchestral music from 1762 to 1787, though for 
a scholar of the viola d’amore it is simply tantalising: none of it is available today. In a letter 
received from Breitkopf & Hartel of Wiesbaden quite recently is the following statement: 


These works were not original publications ol BreitKOpf, Leipzig because they nad distributed such 
works in manuscript together with their own publications. This means that J G I Breitkopf distriouted 
publications as well as works of other authors and publishers and listed them all in the thematic cata¬ 
logue. The editions of this early period were mainly manuscripts ana were it requested copied by hand. 
Much to our regret you will not hud printed copies of these works. 

Research and scholarship may reveal them one day, and release a good proportion of the 
repertoire of the viola d’amorc which at the moment is lying dormant in some library or 
collection;-. 

The Catalogue which follows lists works known to me under the following headings: 


SOLO VIOLA D’A MOR E 
ENSEMBLE ITEMS 
D’AMORE AND ORCHE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Solo (35 items), Solo with keyboard (77 items) 
Duos (22 items), Trios (35 items), Other ensembles ^28 items) 
STRA Concertos (27 items), Other works (7 items) 

d’Amore and Voice (32 items), Methods Studies (14 items) 

Other Miscellaneous (6 items) 


A total of 283 items are listed. 


Solo works 


Sonatas and Partitas 


Golclis, M L A book of pieces from the Old Masters joset Weinberger (Leipzig and Vienna) n.d. This is 
complementary to a second bcgggk ol pieces with piano accompaniment. 

Jcsinghaus, Walter Sonata for viola d’amore solo Walter Jesinghaus (Lugano) 1932. Another soio sonata 
has been noted by W Borissowsky 1934 with the year given as 1929. The composer sent the 1932 sonata to 
me, and I would think the 1929 work would have been included ii it had been available. 

Krai, Jan Romance, Mignon by A Thomas for viola d'amove solo. Copy in the Musik Bibliothek Vaclav 
Krai, Prague. 
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Lorenziti La Chasse. ScAo sonata for viola d’amore Paul Gunther (Leipzig). Edition Paul Gunther is 
edition of music for the viola d’amore that is known by a small circle of enthusiasts, and little is kno\ 
outside it. Paul Gunther of Leipzig, himself a player, has provided music for the instrument that is not et 
to obtain elsewhere, and, though I have never seen a catalogue from him, a large number of worns 
covered. One could wish for a firmer hand in the editing of the various pieces, and for the inclusion 
MS sources. The whole style is often scrimped: for instance, if two bars are alike, the second bar will of 
show a repeat sign to save an inch of space at most - one is given the impression of costing on a sn 
budget. I believe Paul Gunther died in the early 195G ; s, and that his wife disposed of the manuscnj 
Moser, Rudolf Suite for viola d’amore solo op 78 Private printing. Moser was Director of Music at 
Basel Conservatoire earlier this century. 

Muradian, Vazgen Sonata Of 38 for solo viola d’amore MS. A contemporary full scale work of t'n 
movements: Allegro, Largo and Allegro x>ivo. 

Olsen, Poul Rovsing . Pour une viola d’amore op 66 MS 1969. A contemporary work from Denm; 
Schulz, Th. Barcarole for solo viola d’amore MS. Copy in the Musik Bibliothek Vaclav Krai, Pra< 
also Reverie du soir , Klekani in the same library. 

Wernick, Richard Music for viola d'amove MS nd. A contemporary work from USA written for W; 
Tramplcr. A tuning for both playing and sympathetic strings is given. 

Petzold, Christian (1677-1733) Partita No A, Partita No.2 MS arrangements by Emil Seiler, No.l 
in Sachsische Landesbibliothe>-. Dresden (2354/R/I) modern edition by Myron ivosenblum New ^ 
(John Markert &c Co) 1966. Nc.l Intrada, Allemande, Courante, Sarabande , Menuet, Gigue, Aria, Gavi 
Bouree, Rondeau, Menuet . No. 2 Gavotte, Gigue, Bouree, Gigue , Air, Courante, Sarabande, Mar 
Anon Partita for viola d’amore and basso. Listed in the Breitkopf Thematic Catalogue of 1 
Benda, Franz Sonata for viola d’amore and basso MS in Statsbibliothek Berlin, copy in Brussels Co 
vatoire (Mss T11628) 18th century. Modem edition ed Cor Kint by Paul Gunther. 

Bonds, Siegrfried Sonata for viola d’amore and piano op 105 Sirius-Verlag (Berlin) nd. A contempt 
work. A number of items with keyboard are included in this section where these are contempt 
compositions or arrangements. 

Corette, Michel Sonata in A for viola d’amore and piano, or harp rev. Maur. Re us ch el, H Len 
(Brussels) nd. A sonata for the violin arranged for the viola d’amore. 

Couperin, L Sonata for viola d'amore and piano arranged from a violin sonata; Eschig nd. 

Hammer, Xaver Sonata no.2 for viola d’amore and piano Peters (Leipzig) nd. Copy m Prague Krai lit 
H arr c r Tin o so na tas fo r v i o la ci Amo re a ri d b asso 1 i s t e d in Breitkopf 1762. 

Hindemith, Paul (1895-1963) Sonata for viola d’amore and piano op 25 no.2 Schott. First performan 
this 13 minute work was given by the composer and Emma Lubbeckc-Job (piano) at Heidelberg in 


1922. 

Hofmann, Wolfgang Sonatina {or viola d’amore and piano Sirius-Verlag (Berlin) 1963. Dedicated to 
Seiler. 

Hr az e ck So na ta fo r v ic la d ’am o re listed by Fetis in B iograp h i e u n i v e rse lie de s v i us i c i ens. 
Krumlowsky, J Two sonatas for viola d’amore and basso listed in Breitkopf 1 762. 

Lack, Robert Sonata op 25 no 1 in E minor for viola d'amore and pi mo P|f! Gunther (Leipzig 
L o e i 11 e t, Jean B a p t. Three so na ta s for v io tin a n d p ia n o a rra nged } o r v i o la d '\v nore by Al e x a n d r e 
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Henry Ltmoine & Co (Paris and Brussels) 1911-12. No separate part for d’amorc is published - simply a 
violin part, implying that no arrangement is made for the viola d’amore. Nevertheless, Loeillet s music, 
sounds well on the d'amore. 

Martin, Frank Sonata da Chiesa for viola d’amore and organ Universal Vienna. The sonata was originally 
written for viola d’amore and organ in 1938, but was arranged for d’amore and string orchestra m 1952. 
Tuning for 7 strings is given. Duration 1372 minutes. 

Muller, J.D. Partita for viola d'amore and basso listed in Breitkopf 1762 Thematic Catalogue. 

Rust, Friedrich Wilhelm (1739-1796) Sonatina for viola d’amore and basso MS (not known whether 
the original) in Brussels Conservatoire; and Sonata for viola d’amore and piano MS from Emil Seiler m 
StaatsbibliGthek, Berlin. 

Schubert, F Sonata for Arpeggione arranged for viola d’amore and piano by M L Goldis. Dobiinger 
(Vienna) n.d. 

Sigwart, Botho Sonata op 16 for viola d’amore and piano Paul Gunther (Leipzig) c!915. MS mEulenbetg 
collection, Liebenbcrg; Cor Kint edited the modern edition and completed this unfinished piece. 

Simonetti Sonata for viola d’amore and cembalo listed in 176i -Breitkopf Thematic catalogue. 

Toeschi, , Giovanni (dl 800) Sonata for viola d’amore with Basso Dobiinger n.d. MS nos. 19345 and 1934 9 
in Vienna National Library; modern edition by Dikla Newlin arm Karl Stumpf. 

Ariosti, Attilio, Malachia (Ottavio) (1666-17?) Six Cantatas and Six Lezione for the viola d’amore original 
MS unknown. There was a 1 724 printing under the title of Cantatas and a collection of lessons for the viola 
d'amore. The one. edition known today was printed in London in 1728 and dedicated to the reigning 
Monarch, George III. There are a number of copies of this edition: the British Museum and Royal College 
of Music library both have copies in this country. A number of modern editions exist: 

The six sonataf transcribed for violin and piano by G Saint-Georgc. Augener ^London) cl900. 
The six sonatas transcribed for violin and piano by Gaston Marchet. Maurice Senart (Paris) 1920. 
The six sonatas transcribed for cello or viola and piano by .Alfredo Piatti. William E Hill (London) 1 897 
Sonata no.3 for viola d’amorc and piano edited by Cor Kint. Paul Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 
Sonatas no A an4 2 for viola d’amore and piano etlitec. by Renzo Sa&atim. Santis (Rome) r957. 


Sonata no.2 for viola d’amore a: 


id piano edited by Louis van Waelfelghem. Durand (Paris) 1890. 


'JL/mliiu .~ ± ' 

Sonatas in E minor and G major for viola d’amore and piano edited by J Salmon. Ricordi i 914. I nave 
not seen bus edition and it is difficult to say which sonatas they are, as it would depend on the editor’s 

transcription. 

Strum!/., Karl (1746-1 SOIjf Sonata no. t in D for viola d'amore and basso. Original MS is in the Vienna 
Gcsellschaft dm Musikfrcundc, no. IV 4093/22, signed Carlo Stamitz. Modern editions arc available by 
Denkinaler der Tonkunst in Bayern fed. Hugo Ricmann), Schott (Weisbaden) 1930, ed. Christian Dober- 
cincr Pclskie Wvdawnktwo Muzyczne 1966, ed. Zdzislaw Jahnke. Sonata for viola d’amorc and violm or 
, io!a ' Original MS in Prcugschcr Kukurbcsitz, Musikabteiiurg, Berlin. Modern edition by Carl Stumpf, 
Ludwig Krcnn (Vienna) n.d. Also worthy of mention at this point is a Sonata for viola d'amore, obligato 
violin,'2nd violin, violas, two flutes, two horns and basso Paul Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. MS British Museum 
Add 32317, which in my opinion is in the hand of Zoeller/who spent so much time copying from overseas 
manuscripts. 
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Other Solos with Keyboard 


Afanassief, Nicolai (1821-1898) Suite for viola d’amore and piano jargeiison cl 860. 

Barriere, M Andante and Allegro for viola d’amore and piano Henry Lem cine (Brussels) n.d., c cl. Maur. 
Reuschel. Also Aria for viola d’amore and piano t same publisher and editor. 

Becker, Reinhold Legende op 156 for viola d’amore and piano MS Krai library, Prague. 

Bianch ini, Guido Pic cola Roman? a j or viola d’amore and piano. Riccrdi (Milan) n.d. 

Boisdcffre, Rene de Reverie op 55 for viola d’amore and piano J Ham ell e n.d. Was also published in an 
edition for viola d’amore solo with accomp. for string quintet and harp by Hamellc about 1880. 

Caix d’Hervelois, L L’inconstam and La Gracieuse for viola d’amore and piano transcribed W Boriss- 
owsky , Staatsverlag (Moscow) n.d. Also Menuet and Gavotte for viola d'amove and piano , same transcriber 
and Publisher. 

Casadesus, Henri (1879-1947) 24 Preludes for viola d’amore arid piano or harp. Salabert (Paris) 1931. 

There are some good pieces in this collection that fit well in a recital programme. 

Casimir-Ney La Romanesca , Air de Danse du XVle siecle. Costalat n.d. 

Couperin, L 'Prois Fantasies for viola d’amore and piano rev, Ch. Bouvet. Max Eschig (Paris) n.d. Also 
Le Rossignol en amour for viola d’amore and piano y same editor and publisher. 

Corras, A Minuetto ancien for viola d’amore and piano. Maurice Senart (Paris) 1 920. 

D’Haenens, Ad. L’Absens, Ronumce for viola d’amore and piano. Copy in Krai library, Prague. 
Ducasse, Roger Romance for viola d 'amove and piano. Durand n.d. 

Fischer Galenteries for viola d’amore and harpsichord.. MS Musikfreunde collection (Vienna) n.d. 
George, H. Saint- Le Grand-Pere for viola d’amore and piano Chanot n.d.; and Chant de Mon Coeur 
op 58 no.l for viola d’amore and piano Lemcine n.d. 

Gerlt, Richard Capriccio for viola d’amore and piano . MS in Berlin Staatsbibliothek. A copy in the 
Musik Bibliothek Vaclav Krai, Prague, is given as ‘Andante/CapriccP. 

Goldis, M L A Book of Pieces from the Old Masters for viola d’arnore and piano. Josef Weinberger 
(Leipzig and Vienna) 1917. Goldis states the pieces are taken from the original 18th century MMS. They 
are all short but pleasant pieces, and are well worth having in one’s collection. 

Goring, Ludwig Serenade for viola d’amore and piano. Copy in Kra! library, Praeue. 

Gretry Pas Gracieux et Menuett. Muraille n.d. Not an original composition. 

Hammer, Xaver Adagio can tab tie for viola d’amore and piano. Copy in Krai library, Prague. 
Hraceck, Ignaz (1724-77) La Chasse for viola d’an lore nad harpsichord } arr. R R Austin. MS. 
Hrubes, Vaclav Andante for viola d’amore and piano. Copy in Krai library, Prague. 

Hugard Gavotte for viola d’amore and piano ed Maur. Reuchsel. Henry Lemoinc (Brussels) n.d. 
Kopriva, Karl Variations on Hungarian themes transcribed for viola d’amore from violin solo by Carl 
Zoeller. MS British Museum Add 31 987, c 1882. 


Krai, Jan Musette by Offenbach for viola d’amore arid piano. Copy 
Als o in that li brarv is Le Songe } Fantasia* for viola d ’amore an d piano ; A y>da n t 
for viola d’amore and piano ; Ceske pisne for viola d’amore and piano% an|| N 
and violin op 9 (pub. Cranz, n.d.). British Museum Add 32347 has Fantasien fo 


in Krai library, Prague. 
'no from the 2nd Fan task 
seturne for viola d’amore 
viola d’amore and piano* 
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This is supposed to be on an opera theme by Balie, Under the same number is a. piece entitled ‘Am Abend 5 . 
Krctschmann, Theobald Minuet and Bouree for viola d’arnore and piano. Weinberger (Vienna) 1924. 
Lcfebrc, Charles Cantabne op 82 for viola d'arnore and piano. Macksr & Noel n.d. 

Lei term eyer, Fritz 12 Z it ate for viola d’arnore and piano op 51. Ludwig Krenn (Vienna) n.d. A collection 
of 12 pieces from 12 operas, arranged tor the d'arnore. 

Lully, Jean 15apt. Andante for viola d’arnore, and piano ed. Maur. Reusehel. Lemoine (Brussels) n.d. 
Mare Suite in D for viola d’arnore and basso. Maurice Senart (Paris) 1.920, ed. M Reuschel. 

Marais, M Chaconne for viola d’arnore and piano arranged irom the original for viola da gamba by Louis 
van Wacfelghern. Durand (Paris) n.d. Also Sarabande for viola d’arnore and piano. 

Martini, Jean Plaisir d'Am our for viola d’arnore and piano arranged by Louis van Waefelghern from tire 
origin al vi olin an d p i an o. Du ran d (P aids} n.d. 

Maz as, F erc o 1 Le So ng e Fanta si e for v iola d ’amore a nd p iano . Simrock 1855. 

Meyer, Clemens Bohmischer Tanz op 13 for viola d’arnore and piano. Fischer (Bremen) n.d. 

Milandre Romance and Suite in D arr. Maurice Reuschel for viola d’arnore and piano. Lemoine (Paris) 
1925. Also Andanie and Minuet for vIota d’arnore and piano ait;* van Wae fl eghem, D urand (P aris ) n,d. ; and 
Suite in D for viola d’arnore and piano ed. Alex. Been, Ccstallat (Pafisj n.d. 

Murachan, Vazgen Mcditazione for viola d’arnore and piano op 1G. A contemporary work from USA, in 
MS only. 

Mondonvillc, jean Jos. La Chasse for viola d’arnore and piano ed. Reuschel. Lemoine (Brussels) n.d. 
Mozart, W A Adagio from Concerto op 10 7 transcribed for viola d’arnore and piano by L II err mans, 

L Muraille (Liege) n.d. 

Pasquini, Bcrnado (1637-1710) Celebrated Arietta transcribed for viola d’arnore and piano by Guilio 
Pasquali. Ccccherini n.d. 

Ranki, Gyorgy Sereiiaia All'antiqua for viola d’arnore and piano. EMB (Budapest) 1961. 
Reuschel, Maurice Au Bal d’Andorre and Madrigal for viola d’arnore and piano* Lemoine (Paris) cl925. 
Rust, Friedrich Willi elm (1739-1796) Air and Seven variations for viola d’arnore and piano. Gunther 
(Leipzig) n.d. MMS in Brusselpccnservatoire and Berlin Staatsbibdothek. 

Saini-Saens Serenade op lb 710 .2 transcribed for viola a’amore and piano by aouis van K aejelghem. 
Ha me lie n.d. Also Le Cygnc (same arranger) pub. Durand (Paris) n.d. 

Schenk, Giovanni (1753-1836) Suite no.9 for viola d’arnore and czmbalo. Copy in Krai library, Prague. 
Schcnck worked in Vienna. 

Sclilein, Irving Sonatina for viola d’arnore and. piano. MS dated 1905 m New Fork Public Library. 
Schneider, F Louis Sur le lac, Serenade Solitude, Reverie ... Deux Morceaux Lynques ... for viola 
d ’a more a nd p iano . S cl i o 11 1890. 

Schulz, Th. Partita op 34 Suita ve siarem slohu for viola d’anior$&nd piano. Copy in Krai library, Prague. 
Siegi, C G Two solos for viola d’arnore and piano: Elfen-tanz and Ids is vollbracht. MS BM Add 32158. 
In the same MS are some Slings arranged for viola d’arnore and piano: Herzweh } Swedish song; Die bleiche 
Rose , Russian song; Leid und Freud; Am Grabe de Mutter; An der f-viege (Die Mutter}, 

Stamitz, Karl (1746-1801) Divertissement for .viola d’arnore and piano. Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. The original 
MS is not known, but it is quoted in the 1 965 edition of MGG. 

Stojanowitsch, Stevo Sremsko gafde, Serbian episode for viola d’arnore and piano. Krai library , Prague. 
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Stumpf, Karl Spanish Dance for viola denote and piano Ludwig Krenn (Vienna) 1971. An original com¬ 
position by the well known Viennese player and artist. 

Suk, Joseph Dumka op 7 for viola d’amore and piano. Copy in Krai Library, Prague. 

Widor, Charles Marie Andante for viola d’amore and piano arr. L van Waefcighcrn. Dtna.io -Ians, 
Zillmann, Eduard Drei Stucke for viola d’amore and piano British Museum MS Add 32317. Andante, 

Moderate, Larghetto. 

Waefelghem, Louis van (1840-1908) Romance for viola d’amore and piano (1895): Soir d Automnc, 
melodic for viola d’amore and piano (1 905 ;; and tire following transcriptions - Chacone for viola d emote 
and piano (Mann-Marais cl686), Sarabande for viola d’amore and piano (Mann-Marais cl 686), Phm 
d'amour for viola d’amore and piano (Marrini cl780) , Andante and Minuet for viola d’amore and piano 
(Milandre cl 770) - all the above were published by Durand (Paris) - and Serenade op 16 mo.2 for inch 
d’amore and piano (Saint-Saens) Andante from 8th Symphony for Organ for viola d’amore and piano 
(Widor) published by J Hamelle (Paris). 

Manowarda, Aristides (d Vienna 15 Jan i960) This composer wrote many small scale worts for Me 
viola d’amore, the manuscripts of which are with Mrs Manowarda in Vienna. 

Romance for viola d’amore and piano MS only, 1958. This was written for me as an Easter gut. 

Duo for viola d'amore and piano MS only, 1 953. 

Phantasiestuck for viola d’amore and pianp, Scherzo for viola d’amore and piano, Rondo for viola d’amore 
and piano, Andante for viola d’amore and piano, Moderate for viola d’amore and piano MS only, 1 954-5. 
Though it is not clearly stated, the above five movements appear to belong to one sui». 
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Ensemble items 

Duos 


Anon Sonata for two violes d ’amore. and basso Breitkopf 1 /62 catalogue. 

Anon 10 variations for viola d’amore with the accompaniment of viola MS XXX!I 36, Narcdni Museum, 
Prague. 

Arcidiacono, Aurelio Due Movimenii for viola d'amore and viola Mercuno (Romcj 19(o. A contemporary 
work from Italy, and useful in a recital. 

Biber, Heinrich Ignz Franz (1644-1704) Partita No.VIl in C minor for two violes d’amore and basso 
(Harmonia Artificiosa) pub. posth. 1712, fct thought to have been written cl66S. Primed in Denkmdcr 
der Tonkunst in Osterreich vpl.92 (1905) and Osterreischischer Bundesveriag (Vienna 1956J.,Modem ed. 
by Paul Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. for two violes d'amore and orchestra, with piano arrangement by Cor Kiai. 
I also possess a MS arrangement by Emil Seiler. 

Borghi, J (1737-1800) Sonata for viola d'amore, and conrralmss Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 

Campagnoln B L’tllusione la Viol d l amour for Sdole d’amour e violcL Copf '.in Krai Library. Prague. 
David, Job. Nep. (b Austria 1895) Duo Sonata for #icla d'amore and viola dagamba op 31a MS 19-12. A 
copy was sent to me by Emil Seiler. 


Esser, Carl Michael Ritter von Andante zampognato for viola d'amore and viola da 
transcribed by Carl Zceller cl884, British Museum Add 32347 


pamba or violine 
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Ganspeck, Wilhelm Suite for two violas d’amore and basso Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 

Homburg, Vetter Divertimento for two violes d’amore. MS 1789. There are eight numbered movements, 
of which No. 7 is missing. 

Krai, Johann Nocturne for two violes d’amore } transcribed by Carl Zoeller Op 9; Fantasie sur un theme de 
Lucia di Lam earn oo r, for two violes d 1 amove (transcribed from the original in the Vienna Imperial Library) 
MMS Acid 31987 and 321.57 in the British Museum, London. 

Krumlovsky, jun (1719-1763) ■Partita for viola, d’amore and viola da ganiba ed. Ian White. Richmond 

Music (Richmond, Surrey, England) 1968. A 'Partita for viola d’amore and basso’ is listed in the Breitkopf 
1762 thematic catalogue. Jan White states that MS 19348 in the Vienna Staatsbihliothek was consulted. It 
lias been the established custom for many years to treat the phrase 'col basso’ as meaning a keyboard 
accompaniment with possibly the viola da gamba or violoncello supporting. Krumloffsky’s Nine duets for 
two violes d’amore , also listed in the Breitkopf 1762 catalogue, appears to have been lost. 

Locillet, J B 2 Sonatas jar two violins and piano } arranged for two violes d’amore and piano by A Bean 
Henry Lemoine (Paris and Brussels) n.d. 

Ma no ward a, Aristides (d Vienna 15 jan 1960) Duo for two violes d'amove MS 1956. 

Olsen, Poul Rovsing Shangri-la for flute and viola d’amore op 64 1969. A contemporary Danish work. 
Raima nd, Georg 'Du-mcn usque ac cur ell op 8 for viola d’arnore and guitar Copy in rvral Library, Prague. 
Rust, Friedrich lYiluehn (1739-1796) Sonata, jor viola d’amove end violin MS in Berlin Staatsbihliothek; 
and Duo Concertante jor viola d’amore and viola, da gamba Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. MS in Brussels Royal 
Conservatoire. 

Schuchbauer Sonata in A major for two violes d’amore and piano 18th cent. MS Mus 3801/Q/2 in Dresden 
La ndesbiblio th ek; in odern e dition by My r on Ro scn blum pu b. J ohi i Markert (Ne w York ) n. d. 

Woita, D l ? artita atnabile for two violes d’amore and keyboard Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 


IV ICE 


Albrechtsberger, Johann Georg (1736-1809) Partita in D major for violin , viola d’amore and basso MS Ms 
Mus 2389 in National Szechenyi Library, Budapest. An interesting work that is not generally known, 
through not being available in a modern edition. 1 know of but have not seen also his Partita for flute, 
nd la d ’a mo re a n a b as so . 

Angcrcr, Paul Trio for recorder, viola d’amore and lute MS (Vieana) 1953. A difficult work to perform. 
Carle, Tomaso Andante and Minuet in E for violin, viola d’an.o'a and viola, da gamba or cello. Copy in 
British Museum {Add 32347). 

Eidcnbcnz, Christian Gottlieb Trio Rondo pastoral for oboe , viola d’amore and cello Copy m British 
Museum, Add 32347. 

Gussmann, Florian Leopold (1723-1774 (Vienna)) 7 no for viola d amove, violin ana oasso. Copy in \ aclav 


Krai Music,tfjib rary p Pta gue. 

Graupncr, Christoph (1 683-1760) Sonata a Ire per flan to } viola d amove e cemoalo air. Aureno Arcidi- 
acono, Mcrcurio (Rome) n.d. This is probably one of four Darmstadt MMS transcribed by J Ebcrle (British 
Museum Add 32157): Sonata in C for flute, viola d’amore and cembalo; Sonata in F for chalumeau, viola 
d’amore am harpsichord; Sonata in D for flute, viola d’amore ar.d basso; Trio in E minor for flute, viola 
d’amore and basso. 
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Grebe Partita for viola d’amore. viola da gamba and basso Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. MS m Upsala 
University library. 

Guzingcr, Johann Peter 3 Partitas for flute, viola d’amore and basso . MS in Wolfenbuttel Bibliothck. ! 
One of the partitas is published in a modern edition by Paul Gunther of Leipzig. 

Haydn, j Divertimento for viola d’amore, violin and cello, arr. Clemens Meyer. Adolf Nagel (Hanover) 
n.d. This is not an original composition but is one of the many trios that Haydn wrote for his employ 
the Price of Estcrhazy, who played the Baryton, and for whom Haydn wrote over 100 such trios. 

HeinicWen, Johann David (1683-1729) Trio for flute, viola d’amore and basso. MMS in Dresden Landes* 
bibliothek and British Museum (Add 31902). Modern ed. arr. Cor Kint pub. Guntner (Leipzig; n.a. 3He 
Dresden library contains also a second Trio IX for flute, viola d’amore and basso. 

Henrich, Hermann (1891-1926) Trio for violin, viola d’amore and Clavier. Copy m Krai library, Prague. ■ 
Hoffmann, Johann Georg (1700-1780) Suite for two violes d’amore and cello MS (British Museum 

Add 32317)1733. 

Hunter, George Trio for recorder, viola d’amore and viola MS (USA) 1947. 

K a u fm ann, Arinin Trio for viola d’amore , contrabass and piano op 71. MS \ vicuna; 19-? 

Reiser, Rein hard (1674-1739) Sonata for flute, viola d’amore and continue. Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. MMS 
in Rostock Univcristy library and Benin Staatsoibliotnek. 

Kress -Jacob was concertmeister at the Hessc-Darmstadt court m 1736; -Georg Friedrich, born at 
Darmstadt, became concertmeister at the Gottingen Academy in 1753. It is difficult to decide which 
composed the Trio for flute, viola d’amore and basso of which MMS exist at Rostock University library 
and the Berlin Staatsbibliothek. 

Krumloffsky, J Trio for viola d’amore, violin and basso listed in Breitkopf 1762 catalogue. 

Locate!!!, Pietro (1693-1764) Two trios for flute, viola d’amore and basso . MMS in Darmstadt Landcs- 
bihliothek and British Museum Add 3 2157. A modern edition pub. Gunther (Leipzig) of one trio exists, 
but T am not sure which one it is, not having hat; the opportunity tit examine the printeo version, 
Loeillet, J B 2 Trios for violin, cello and piano arr. for viola d’amore, viola da gamba and piano by /I Beon 
H Lemoine (Paris & Brussels) n.d. 

Milandre Trios for viola d’amore, violin and cello taken from c Method Facile pour La Viole d’amour’ini 
British Museum Add 21306. (1) Polonaise, Romance and Allegro; (2; Largo, Minuet, Trio and Allegro. 
Neruda, Johann Baptist (cl707-1780) Trio for flute, viola d’amore and continuo Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 
Original MS in Berlin Staatsbibliothek. 

Novy Trio for viola d’amore, flute and basso listed in Breitkopf 1 762 catalogue. 

Petzold, Christian (1677-1733) Suite for viola d’amore, violin and bassc^irnP mr (Leipzig) n.d. MS in 
Dresden Landesbibliothek. 

Pfeiffer, J (1696-1761) Sonata for violin, viola d’amore and basso ed. Fritz Muller. P Gunther (Leipzig) 
n.d. MMS in Darmstadt Landesbibliothek and British Museum (Add 3215/ f 

Quantz, Johann Joachim (1697-1773) Sonata for flute, viola d’amore and basso. MMS in Berlin Staats¬ 
bibliothek and British Museum (Add 31902). 

Rung, Henrik (1807-1871) Notturno for viola d’amore, viola andpiano. The MS of this Danish work can 
be found at the Copenhagen Royal Library. 

Rust, Friedrich Wilhelm (1739-1796) Trio for two flutes and viola a'amore. P Gimtner (Leipzig) 1936, MS 
copy from Emil Seiler. 
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Sell mid t Sinfonia for viola d’amove, violin and basso. 18 th cent. MS in Berlin Staatsbibliothek. 
Schuchbaucr Sonata for flute, viola d’amore and basso 18th cent. MS in Dresden Landesbibliothek. 
Telemann, Georg Philipp (1681-1767) Trio for flute, viola d’amore and basso. P Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 
MS no. MS.mus.239B/A58 in Dresden Landesbibliothek. 

With, Antonio Divertimento in F for viola d } amove, violin and cello . Copy in Krai Music Library, Prague. 
Znch Trio for viola d’amove, violin and basso listed m 1762 Breitkopf catalogue. 


Other ensembles 


BrciUuer/Brendner, Jos. Partita for viola d’amore, oboe, horn , cello and basso listed by Boriwsowsky 1934. 
Caurtov, Du. Francois Eustachc Fantasia for two violes d’arnore and two violes da gamba ed. H Expert. 
Stuart (Paris) 193 7. 

Einwag, Joachim Lamento for 2 flutes, 2 violes d’amore, 2 violes da gamba and cembalo. Copy in Krai 
Music library, Prague. 

Eyblcr, Joseph von Two quintets Jar viola d’amore, violin, echo and contrabassso British Museum Add 
31005. A note in the BM catalogue states the MMS were presented to Siegmund Wagner by the composer’s 


son. 

Gan speck, Wilhelm Overture for viola dan lore, flute, 2 violins, viola and bass v Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 

MS in Dresden Landesbibliothek. 

Graupner, Christoph (1683-1760); Symphony m F for viola d’amore, bassoon, echo, 3 violas and basso 
MS in Dresden Landesbibliothek. 

Harrcr Partita for viola d’amore, 1 C[?j on flute and basso listed in 3 762 Breitkopf catalogue. 

Hoffmann, J.G. 5 works are listed in the 1762 Breitkopf catalogue: 

Concert: for 2 Moles d’amore , 2 bassoons, 6 flutes, bass and cemoaio 
Concertifor 2 violes d’amore, 2 oboe d’amore, viola and. cembalo 
[Two more such concerti are listed] 

Intradafor 2 violes d’amore, 2 cor nig!esc, oboe . violin or bassoon. 

Krumlowsky, J Partita for viola d’amore, a violins and basso listed, in 17o2 Breitkopf catalogue. 

Locillct, J B Sonata for violin, viola, cello and piano arr. 2 violes d’amore, viola da gamba and piano by 
d Bean, H Lcinoine (Paris A' Brussels) 3.91 3-12. 

Mar tinkles, Carlo Fiver tun onto for viola d ’a mo r e, violin, viola at id continue. MS m Vienna Matronal Lib. 
Pcpuscli, Joh. Christoph (b Berlin 16 o 7 d London 1752) 5 onata seconao for viola d amote, fiute, lute 

an d b asse v io la . Cop y i n K r a l Mu sic 1 ib r ary, Prague. 

Schulz, Th. Divertirnenii ov 31 for viola d’amore, violin, viola and cello. Copy in Krai Music library, 


Prague. 


Stand tz, Karl (1746-1801) Quartet in D major for oboe, vioPn viola d'amove and cello. This work is 
quoted in a pilot thesis, The eight known works for viola d’amore by Karl Stamitz 1 (January 1971) to his 
University by my colic a sue Daniel Thom as on of Cuiver City, USA. Ihe location cu the score is not kiiowi 
but a copy of the work is in the possession of Karl Stumpf of Vienna. 

Toeschi, Giovanni Battista (d 1800) Quartet for viola d’amore, flute, violin and basso Gunther (Leipzig). 
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Wentzel Concerti for viola d’amore, flute , violin and basso; Concetti for viola d’amore, lute, 2 c[?}.2 

violins, cello and bass; Partita for 2 viola d’amore, 2 violins and basso listed in Hreitkopf 1762 catalogue. 

Woita, Dismas Partita for viola d’amore, viola pard., viola da gamba and cembalo. Copy in Krai Music 

library, Prague. 

Two more extensive composers for ensemble were 

Hoffmeister, Franz Anton- {1754-1812) Tire Vienna Musikfrcunde library contains original MMS of 

Quartet for viola d’amore, flute , violin, basso with 2 norns ad ho. 

Quartet for viola d’amore, 2 violins, basso with 2 horns ad lib. 

Quartet for viola d’amore, 2 violins and basso with 2 horns ad lib. 

Quartet for viola d’amore, 2 violins ana cello modern ed. Karl Stumpt. Doblmger 196/. 
p ez , Johann Christoph (1664-1716) Suite of 8 parts for 3 violes d’amore and 3 recorders with continue 
Andante, Allegretto, Aria, Rondo, Aria, Adagio, Minuet, Giguc. I was permitted to copy the score 
belonging to Carl Zoeiler. Also, in MS edited by Myron Rosenblum, exists Pieces pour la musique de table, 
for 2 violes d’amore, 2 flutes, viola da gamba, and continue; and Suite for 2 violes d’arnore, 2 flutes, mob 
da gamba and basso. 


Viola d'amore and orchestra 


Concertos 


Bohm, Johann M Concerto for viola d’amore, oboe d’arnore and basso Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. MMS in 
Dresden Landesbibliothek and Berlin Staatsbibliothek. 

Brentner/Brendner, Jos. Concerto for viol, d’amore, lute, 2 oboes and basso. MS in Dresden 
Landesbibliothek. 

Esser. Carl Michael Ritter von Concerto in D for viola d’amore, 2 flutes, 2 horns, 2 violins, viola and basso. 
MS British Museum Add 32317. 

Fuchs, Giuseppe Concerto for 2 violes d’amor% flute, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons , 2 horns,. 3 trombones and 
strings. Original (18th cent.) MS British Museum Add 31989, apparently one# belonging to Johann Krai. 
Fuchs, Joseph Concerto for viola d’amore, violins 1 and 2 } viola 2 flutes , 2 oboes, 2 horns and basso. 
P Gunther (Leipzig) n.d., piano arr. Cor Kint. Original MS (1796) in Gescllschatt dor Musikfreunds* Vienna 


1X6276 

Ganswi n d Concerto for v i o h d 'a mo re am d s t ring q u artel MS in Benin Staatsbi bl i.o dick. 

Ghedini, Gorgio Federico (b 1892) Musica da Concerto for viola and strings Ric^rdl (Laly) 1953, duration 
21.35. Approximately halfway through the work the viola soloist:& given the choice of changing to die 
viola d’amore - ‘prendere la viola d'amore, sc place' - a tuning 
for both viola and viola d’amore is printed. 


for the instrument is suggested, and the line 


Giraneck, Anton (cl712-!.761) Concerto in A for flute, viola d : amore t 3 via ins and a bass . British Museum 
MS Add 32157, said to be transcribed from the original m Darmstadt. 
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Graupner, Christoph (1633-1760) Concerto in D for viola d’amore , viola, strings and cembalo. J Markert 
k Co (Now York) n.d. Original MS in Hessische Landes und Hochschulbibliothek, Darmstadt, no.Mus 411/4 
This concerto is one of two written between 1 728 and 1 731. More information is given by the editor, Myron 
Roscnblaum, who follows closely the original MS, and leaves the performance of this delightful concerto to 
the individual player. 

Hindemith, Paul (1895-1963) Karnmermusih No.6 Op 46 No.l Concerto for viola d’amore and chamber 
orchestra. B Schott (Mainz) n.d. First performed under Ludwig Rotenburg in Cologne on 28 March 1928, 
with the composer as soloist. The orchestration is for flute, oboe, clarinet, bass clarinet, bassoon, horn in F, 
trumpet in C, trombone, 3 cellos and 2 basses. 

Hornicke Concerto for viola d’amore. two violins , viola and basso P Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. MS in Dresden 
Landesbibliothek. 

Kaufmann, Arm in (b Vienna 1902) Concerto for viola d’arnore and chamber orchestra. In manuscript. 
Kmmloffsky. J Concerto for viola, d’amore concertante, 2 violins, viola and basso listed in Breitkopf 
1762 thematic catalogue. 

Raimund, Georg Concerto for viola d’amore and harp Op 10. P Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. Written 1891. 
Stamitz, Karl (1746-1801) Concerto in D No.l ... Concerto in D No.2 ... for viola d’amore, violins 1 & 2, 
rioL, 2 flutes, 2 horns and basso. Original MS in Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, no.IX 4091 22. 
Concerto in D No.3 for viola d’amore and orchestra P Gunther (Leipzig) cl938. The original MS is not 
known, and die Gunther edition is one for viola a’a in ore and piano in arrangement by Cor Kint. 

Telemann, Georg Philipp (1681-1767) Concerto in Id major for flute, oboe d’amore, viola d’amore, strings 
ml cembalo. H Uiolff (lireamschweig |d 938, ed. Fritz Stein. The editor assured me that he had worked 
from the original MS m Berlin, and that the scoring for viola d am ore was correct in spite of the high 
pitch range required by the part. 

Turbiglio, Felice Concerto in E fiat for viola d ’amore and strings trans. Carl Zoeller. British Museum 
Add 31987. 

Vivaldi, Antonio (cl.6/5-1/41) Concerto in D major for viola damoie, stiings and continue ... 
Concerto in D minor for viola d’amore, lure, strings and continuo ... Concerto in A major for viola d’amore, 
strings and continuo ... Concerto in zl minor for viola a amove, strings and continuo ... modern edition 
cd. Malipicro, Ricordi ifftalv) n.d. Original MMS of first two concert! in Dresden Landesbibliothek, nos. 
166 Cx 1052 and 266 Ca 44; of the last two in Bibliotcca Nationale, Turin, nos. 233 Foa II 335, and 
37 Foa II f304. Thir manuscripts of four other concert! are also in the Turin National Library 
(nos.286 Foa II 288, 287 Foa II 312, 238 Foa II 322, and 289 Fc a II 330 in sequence below), and have 
also been published by Ricordi under the editorship of Malipierc: Concerto in F for viola d’amore, 2 
oboes, bassoon, 2 horns , and. continue; and three titled Concerto in D minor for viola, d. amove , strings ana 
continuo. 



Other works 


Loeflier, Chants Martin Tornov (b 1861} Le Mart de Tintagiles Op 5 for orchestra and viola d’amore solo 
'I G Schirme r (N e w Y ork) 1 9 0 5. 

; i Lucas Leighton Prelude, Aria and Finale for viola d’amore and chamber orchestra. MS Score, J W Chester 

V g (UK) 1956. This work was written for the author, and was given one performance by the BBC on 15 
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1 ioc-' irli +b ® cornoo c e r conducting. It is of about 2672 minutes Munition. 

c„;;:: p w„ r ,, »u - - -***— 2 ** 

viola cello and bass. British Museum Add 32317. , , r mm USA . 

Muradian, Vazgen Partita for viola dWe and orchestra op 23. - - contempo^y * ‘ Vtvkthm 

■; , ll0 „„, 2 ^ 

Intermezzo for «i oh d’amore, 2 mints. mu. « 1 ' 

, , _ .1 J Ur Virtorip N Matocha, British Museum Aua 3 1 )»*■ 

2 trumpets and drums. Transcribe ly Vicm . . - , d’-mere end orchestra trans. 0 

Prochazka, Rudolf Frh. Abendhnge ... Romance ... op 23 no. f 
Macha. J Hoffmann (Prague) n.d. 

S(mto , K„1 W * r flo, for „c* <1'« 2 2 I— 2 - 0 !.“, 2 

Museum Add 3231 7 


Miscellaneous 


Ho/a d'amore and voice 


The use of the viola d’amore in opera has been dealt with in detail in previous page 
reference the occasions are here listed: 

Paris. 1822: ‘Paradis de Mahomet’ (R Kreutzer and C- F Kreubei 
Paris, 1824: ‘Zemire et Azor’ (G M Schne:-tzoffer) 

Paris, 1836: ‘Les Huguenots’ (G Meyerbeer) 

Paris, 1846: Tannhauser’ (K L A Mangold) 

Paris, 1900: ‘Louise’ (G Cliarpentier) 

Monte Carl, 1902: ‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’ (J E F Massenet) 

Milan, 1904: ‘Madame Butterfly’ (G Puccini) 

Vienna, 1911: ‘Der Kureigen’ (W Kienzlf; 

Munich 1917: ‘Palestrina’ (H Pfitzner) 

Brno, 1921: ‘Katya Kabanova’; 1923/4, ‘The Makropulos Affair’ (L janacet; 

New York, 1960’s: ‘Roderigc and Bornarzo’ (A Ginestra) 


litres, but for general 


r 


Ariosti, Attilio Makchia (Ottavio) (1666-17?) Cantata, Pur aljiri gentn viola, voice, vi^auamore 

and basso. Original MS in Darmstadt I.andesbibliothek, no.Mus ms 1040/12. An arrangement 3; cub 

i IT Tori T'w- rviroTM-l (Paris! n cl. Modern edition ed. 

van Waelfelghem which is not complete was published b/ h - - i 2 

Wcner Gohrc, P Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. . . 9 . . . 

Duben, Andreas Cantata for voices, 2 flutes, violins 1 # 2, violas i | 2, v.o a aamo>ej& 

Original MS in Upsala University Library no.Vok mus 1 tr 18 4, claimed to date pilot 


1 
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Einwag, Joachim Lamento for 2 voices, 2 violas d’amore, 2 viola da gamba, 2 flutes, lute and basso MS in 
Upsala Universitbibliotiiek. Modern ed. P Gunther (Leipzig) n.d. 

Farinello, Carlo Broschi (1705-1782) Recitative and Aria for soprano, violin, viola d’amore and basso. 

In archives of Academia Filharmonico, BolognaThis is a composition by the famous castrato,who retired 
to a palatial villa outside Bologna, and often played the viola d’amore in the later years of his lxte. 

Fame Gabriel Serenade Toscana for voice, viola d’amore and piano op 3 Clioudens 1879. lo date it has 
not been possible for me to famine this work, but I have seen a number of references to it suggesting it 
to be an original inclusion ol tne viola, u anioie. 

Fux Johann Joseph (b Hirtenfield nr Gratz, 1660 d Vienna 1741) Aria for bass voice, viola d’amore, 2 
doles da gamba and continue. Unautographed MS Vienna Nationalbibliothek Mas Hs 17 998. This is from 
the work entitled 'Gii ossequi della Notte’ (1709), composed while in the employ of the Vienna Court. 
Harm cl, A La Chanson de la Rose, for voice, viola d’amore and piano. Eschig ci910. 

Hcnschcl, George Malgre Vesclat [despite the pomp] for soprano and viola d’amore op 47. I have no 
knowledge or this work, but have seen references to it. 

Krai Johann Song ‘Aus der Feme' for violin, viola d ’amore and piano, arr Carl Zoeller. MS in British Mus. 
Mattheson, Johann Aria from the opera Loris Coudcnov’ (1 710} with viola d’amore obligato to the votce. 

Barcnrciter 1927. 

Manowarda, Aristides (d Vienna 15 Jan 1960) Dunkel Stimme for soprano, viola u'amore and puma. 

MS 1955. The composer w« a lover of the viola d’arnorc and wrote many pieces for it, but they remain 

in manuscript. t ■ i ji 

Rung, Henrik (1807-71) Arietta for voice , viola d'amore and piano; Romance foi voice, vio a amore 

and 2 chitarre (1865). MMS of this Danish composer in Royal Library Copenhagen. 

Sciber, Matyas Four Medieval French Songs for voice, viola d’amore, viola da gamba and guitar. MS 19 - 
I performed these pieces twice in the composer’s presence for the BBC m l952 and 19o7. me mmposci 
was unfortunately in the same decade killed in a car crash in Soudi wfaca. 

Telemann, Georg Philip (1 681-1767) ‘Der Sterbende Jesus’Passion Music 1 716. The viola d’amore accom¬ 
panies the voice in a solo role, and joins in with flute, oboe and violin in an obligato. _ 

Vivaldi, A Psalm 126 'Nisi Dominus’. Magnificat in G minor. The vicla d amore is given an o Aigato ro e o 

the voice in this lovely work - it is just one ana. t 

Weimann, Robert Viola d’amore op 34 no.2 for voice, viola d’amore and piano. Private publication mom 

Stettin, copy in Vaclav Krai library, Prague. , ^ 

Zoeller Girl i ! 840-18891 ‘VcneU’- a. legend for voice, viola d’amove and piano, op r - ^ cm ' ‘ Dn 

„.i Zoclle: -W. u»,, g ,ioU J'™o re . U pl.^n. b« ot . period 0.,oa, 

,\l,o bo,.,, „ M. »ng Faremcil untd m pm, M «**. — "* P "A“? ”* 

(London) cWKXh Us .far 0 Lord a, ho dioelli, on high „V ft. Chpnb.m for 

ppmo. oho. tenor, end bees pith ™!a d’araore obligato and e mol ms. viola, ce.to an. ua„o op ..a 

Henry Klein (London; n.cl. 


Methods and Studies 


Caadesus, Henri Technique de la Viola d’amour Paris cl930. An client tutor giving much information. 
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Tt is apity it is out of print. Casadesus also published 24 Preludes with accompaniment f<r pumo or ,arp. 

They are not easy to perform, but 1 can recommend them for enjoyment and inclusion as aconamtcm. 
Corras A Methode de viola d’arnour. Maurice Senart (Paris) 1924. I can only record the existence ot tms- 
it has not been possible for me to examine it to date. 

Dolejsi, R„b« H* Tuhpdq**. Chicago 1939. Thi, i. , viol. mim-cioo boot wlucl, «**,» 

orfde criUd 'The Vide d'Amore. yeetcdey and today', h is a genera! h,story ot tne tost,omen- an » 
intended to perse.ade vide players to consider a study of the viola d’acore. No nrosic in the . or™.f scale, 
or studies is offered, but an Appendix of Literature for Concert and Study is given. It must e sa, mat ae 
Doleisi leans heavily on the work of Gunther. ■ 

Gold is, M L Schule fUr Vide d'amour. Weinberger (Vienna) 1916. A comprehensive tutor for vdoamsts 
thinking of taking up the viola demote. Goldis followed this with two books m pieces, 
d’amore and piano, the other for viola d’amore solo. 

Huberti New Method for the Viola d’amore. Vienna c!740. i ms jS the first, nnov,. tenor -j ^ ^ 

d’amore, and is mentioned in ‘Encyclopedic de la Musique et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire oe tans 

pl781 fn 9 (Paul Garnault 1924). . , , ,, , 

Kehlendorfer, C Erklarung ... von einen Liebhaber (1 795) transcribed oy C Kehtendorfer. Add 

(1880) British Museum. . 

Kt-l 1 AnUitung zum Spick der Vide d’amour. Leipzig c!970. This tutor contains anintroductiontothe 

insthment, many scales and studies, the inevitable quotation from ‘Les Huguenots’, and some pieces by 
the author that include a duet for 2 -Holes d’amore. The author was solo viola in the Prague Opera. 

Milandre Louis Methode Facile pour la Viole d’amour. Pans n.o. An exceuent tutor containing a ong 
and sensible introduction, scales, studies, and pieces to be performed with other instruments. It is not 
available other than through a photostat copy from a library that posesscs the original printing. My copy 
was taken from that in the Conservatory of Music, University of Missouri, Kansas City USA For a very 
small sum the librarian will take a copy; and every intending player of the instrument shoulc have one. 
The date of publication has been quoted as 1782. My friend and colleague Fritz Egger of Basel has recently 
pointed out the notice by H Riemann of an announcement in the 19 August 1771 Avant-coureur of the 

intending publication of Milandre’s Method. This advances the date almost 11 years. The Christian name o, 

i • - 1,1 Pcwy^r Vie d^covmed that the editor of the 

Milandre is never given, out again with drat perceptive -e - r - -go 

Paris journal L’Annee Mu sic ale in 1776 was none other than Louis Mnandre. ^ 

Shirley Paul The Study of the Viola d’Amore. New York 1920, reprint 19 d8. i he text is m ung.isk 
German and French, with an introduction by Frederick H Martens. Shirley gives a suggested tuning tor 
the sympathetic strings, a point all too often ignored. The method is a modern one and could be of*** 
tAlice to composers who contemplate using the instrument. 

Stumpf, Karl Neue Schule fur Vick d’amore. Vienna 1957. This excellent tutor has gone into a second 
edition, and this is no surprise. The German, English and French text covers every aspect of the instru¬ 
ment by this scholar and player. Hft gives the tuning for the Hindemith Kammermusik Mo.6 which ** 
omitted by the composer, and examples from Pfitzner, Massenet, Meyerbeer and Bach. The Bach extract 
are from the St John Passion 31 and 32. and arc invaluable for players to have in front of them on tin 

music stand. 

VoRtlander, Walter (1859-1933) 42 Studies for the Viola d’amore and Der Moderne Viole d’amou 
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spieler systeuiaiisch geordnctes Uebungsmaterial zu Erlernung de.s Viole d'amour spieles fur Violin 
spieler. MS New York Public Library 1914. 

Wiese, Friedrich Theoreiischer Umerricht fur die Viole d*amour. This copy of a manuscript was sent to 
me from Lisbon. It was written after 1836 because the extract for the viola d’ am ore from Meyerbeer’s 
‘Les Huguenots’ is quoted. It is a rambling account concerning strings and tuning; he also states that 
Stamitz was tire first player of the viola d’amore, and that he disregarded the sympathetic strings. 

Zoellcr, Carl New Method for the Viola d’amour. Lon ion 1835. This contains an Introduction giving 
the origin and history of the instrument, and then gives scales and exercises including one on pizzicato. 
The extract from <Les Huguentos’ is given offering an alternative way of playing the piece. The two viola 
Tain ore solos from ‘Tannhauser’ by Mangold are also given, and a duet for 2 violes d’amore by Zoeller 
follows, giving an impression of some influence of the duet oy Krai m his tutor. It is a good and worth¬ 
while instruction book. My copy was photographed from the original printing in the possession of the 
Paris National Library. 

Oiher misce!Lmeous 


Kocher/Koescher, Paul (1719-1783 Bohemia) This composer-player is referred to by Fetis and Eitner as 
a.member of the Order of the Brothers of Mercy in Prague in 1737. He wrote several works for the viola 
d’amore, winch may still be in Czechoslovakia. 

Lack, Robert Vienna cl784 There are many works by this composer for viola d’amore, some m MS and 
one or two in Gunther editions. 

Maximilian, Max (b Bohemia 1769) A member of a religions order, and player of violin and viola d’amore 
for which 11# is sui d b y Fc tis to h avc c omp ose d. 

Muiler-Daubc, Otto cl 888 Detmold This composer is listed by W Borissowsky 1934 who lists a 1929 
Concerto in MS, 2 1934 Sarabaudes in Gunther edition, and s. 1920 Hungarian melody in MS. 

Weber, F A ("1753-1806) Fetis lists Concerti, 9 trios, quartet:; and quintets with viola ci’amore by this 


composer. 


Wunderle, Carl (fl Cincinnati 1866) This composer is cited oy W Borissowsky 1934, who states there are 
many pieces by Wunderle in MS. 

Z w a r t, James (' 18 9 2 -19..) Septet fo r v io la d ’amove, v io la da gam ha, 2 violins, cello and double bass ( 192 ±) 


has come to mv attention. 
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APPENDIX 2 


MAKERS OF THE VSGLA D'AMQRE 


That 125 makers 'are listed below should be proof sufficient of, tin#, viola d’amorc’s 
importance in 18th century Europe. Those extant instruments whi.ch arc dated give some 
indication also of its development: 8 v.d.a’s prior to 1710 arc known to the author - but the 
following decade boasts 18 known instruments; and the development thereafter is clear: 


TABLE OF 

EXTANT DATED VIOLES D’AMORE 

I 

Known v.dVs 

1 40 



' 30 

€ 


20 

e s r 9 


10 . 

c 


0 


• « 

To 1710 -20 

-30 -40 -50 -60 -70 -80 -90 1800 

-10 -20 


This contrasts with the production of conventional violas, winch Bovaen 1968 suggests 
dropped between 1650 and 175(8 

The typology, stringing and tuning of these instruments lias already been discussed. 
Variety of decoration is illustrated in our Plates, the scroll and soundholes being most 
varied. Measurements (in centimetres) of some typical instruments in the Prague National 
Collection are given below: 

No. Label Total Vibr. Fingrbd SOUNDBOX Notes 

length length length lngth width-depth 

(incurve) 


628E 

Joan Udalricus Erbell 

Prague 1732 

77 34.5 

24 

39 

13-6 

Blind cupid scroll. 

1292E 

Joan Udalricus Erbell 
fecit Prague 1747 

76 36.6 

25.5 

38 



437E 

Joannes Udalricus Eberll 

77 37 

25 

40 

13.4-6 

Pain tiltj woman scrollhcad 


Prague 1758 





wearing national cap. 
Soundholc about 4 wide at 
lingerboard end. 

1420E 

[printed] Nicolaus Gagliani 

77 37 

24.5 

39.5 

13-6 

Well carved blind cupid 


fecit Neapoli anno 16 - [?] 





scroll. Fi wqcv bcard d 


[Probably made by his son Jpg.] 





carved. 

1152E 

Joannes Georgius Hellmer 

77.5 36 

24.5 

35.5 

12-6 

Conventional scroll. Bridge 


Prague 1728 





height 3.5-4. 

705E 

Joannes Georgius Hellmer 

78 36 

27-29.5 

29 

14-5.5 

Fine carved periwigged 


Prague 1738 


(sla nted) 



hiid over vestigial scroll. 


2-piece back. 
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Total Vibr. Fin^rbd SOUNDBOX 
length length length Ingth width-depth 

(incurve) 


Notes 


1159E 

Joannes Georgius Hellmer 
Prague 1740 

75 

35.5 

26.5 38 

13-5.5 

Cupid scroll. Bridge 

2.5-3.3 high. 

1398E 

Thomas Andreas Huiinzky 
Prague 1769 

77 

35 

24.5 38 

13-6.5 

Gold-painted blind cupid 
scroll. Decorative rose at 


1393E jolp'Kulik Geigenmacher 
Prague 1830 


1290E BOHUSLAV LANTNER FECIT T 
PRAGUE ANNO 1787 


653E Joannes Michael Wilier 
fecit Prague 1783 


128BE [written, indecipherable] 
... wichu 1645 


36 


36.4 28 


70 33 


32 


38 12.5-6 


36 12-5.5 


27-31 


36 12-6 
Symp. strings 
attached to 
soundboard 
below main 
strings. 

42 13-5.5 


flameholes. Black and 
white ivory purfling. Ivory 
topped bridge 3-3.5 high. 
Manhead scroll with neo¬ 
classic headgear. Double 
purfling continued on 
sides and back in lem 
bands. Bridge 3-5-4. 
Gold-painted scrollhead 
overlaid on conventional 
scroll. Black border at 
soundbox top. Bridge 
4-4.8 high. Carved fngrbd. 
Natural fat-cheeked cupid, 
well carved. Well-carved 
rose at fingrbd. end.Bridge 
3-3.5 high. Carving on 
pegbox reverse. 

Bared-teeth animal scroll. 
Violin soundbox (f holes) 
Decorative rose at end of 
slanted fingerboard. 


7/7 string seems to be standard. The sympathetic su mgs arc attached usually to ivory or brass pms 
surroundiftf the tailpiece bottom, *nd pass through bridgcholes l-2cm from the soundboard. Soundholes 
arc u su all v hair; c s h ap e d, and of 24 instruments in the Prague collection 14 have their scrolls mounted with 

decorated carved licaas. 

x * * * * 

All), M (Hahn, Germany) The Brussels Conservatoire catalogue follows a note of a 6/6 instrument with 
'dirccteur de musiou* cV redacteur du journal la Tonkumt a Konigsberg, Prusse’. It was not possible to 
‘Identify liic instrument ycat. no. z30;. 
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Aibani/Albanus/Alban, Joseph Mathias. Tyrol A 6/6 instrument in the Edinburgh Royal Scottish Museum 
collection, edged with ivory, is labelled 'Josephus Matth. Albanus fecit Bulani in Ferole . lhc instrument 
is in reasonable condition but not fully strung. Jalovec refers to 3 members of the Aibani family with the 
name of Joseph. 

Aibani/Albanus/Alban, Matthias (Tyrol, 1650-1715) Son of Matthias who died c!673, Matildas junior 
moved to Rome, but returned to his native Bozen in the Tyrol in the last few years of his line. His instru¬ 
ments have a reddish-brown varnish, mcreative of Italian influence. 

Alietsee/Aletsi/Alctzie/Aletsche/Alleci. Paulus. Munich A fine maker who worked in Munich until cl738, 
the year Jalovec gives as his death. In the Deutsch Museum, Munich, is a fine 7/10 model of large English 
Violet shape. The pegbox is large and the arrangement of the 17 pegs is mo it artistically achieved, a blind¬ 
fold cupid surmounting the result.Flaming sword soundholes are cut. The light brown varnish is not 
particularly good, but the instrument is in sound condition (Mus. no.541 2). Tne catalogue date is 1740, 
but when I saw it in March 1971 a note was placed alongside with the date 1737, which I would think 
more correct. Emil Seiler in Berlin has another instrument of English Violet shape dated 1725, strung 
7/8, with a blindfold cupid at the pegbox top. The Erich Lachtnann flection (University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles) contains a 1712 6/6 example, illustrated in the catalogue. In the Germamsches 
Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg, are 2 examples dated 1713 and 1716, the First strung 6/16, the other 6/11. 
The Music Loan Exhibition at the Fishmongers Hall, London (July 1904) exhibited a viola d ! amorc by 
Alietsee, dated 1724 and strung 7/7. It was listed as the property of Louis van Waefelghem, the Belgium 
viola d'am ore virtuoso. Still five more instruments are known to me. The Landesgcwcrbeamt Baden AVur- 
ttemberg, Stuttgart museum have a 7/7 example dated 1730, of red-brown varnish. The pegbox is 
surmounted with a snail’s head, and the label reads ‘Paulus Alethee, fecit Monachi Anno 1730’ (Catalogue 
no.9,40.) The instrument is mentioned by Lutgendorff. Sachs’ 1922 Berlin catalogue of the State 
Hochschule fur Musik lists a 7/11 instrument dated 1720. There was another example strung 7/9. but it 
contained a false label attributing the instrument to the Amati brothers. Renate and Helmut Weik (USA) 
discovered an Alietsee viola d’amore which had been altered to a 4-string viola. With the help of G Hellwig 
of Lubcck (Germany) they had it restored to a fine 6/6 instrument. Finally, Stainer in his Dictionary of 
Violin Makers mentions two more instruments, dated 1710 and 1720. 

Aman, Georg (Augsburg I671-cl736) A 6/6 1723 example by this maker is in the Erich Laclmiann 
collection at the Los Angeles University of California. It has a carved an gel % head, and is varnished red 
brown. Another example Is in the Conservatoire National Supencilr cie Musique m Paris, stfjjjng 6/b and 
dated 1725. It has a carved head and a well cut rosette underneath the fingerboard. Varnish is red-brown. 
(Mus UO.E1656C165.) Mahillon catalogues an instrument dated 17.. in the Brussels Conservatoire coll¬ 
ection, but few details are available, and I could not see it on my visit there. There are two more v.d.a’s 
in the Smithsonian Institution of the US National Museum, hi Washington, one 7/5, a female head, and 
dated 1703; the other 7/7 with a blind old cupid head dated 1705. The National Museum in Prague have 
a 7/7 example dated 1701, of golden varnish with a blindfold male head. I saw this instrument during a visit 
to Prague in 1967, and was not very impressed with it. 

B ar 11 /P ar 11, An d r e a s Nicolaus (Vienna 7 682-1762} H e sign e d H m sum a m e s o m e t i m e s w i th B or P so that 
Bartl and Parti are one and the same. Curt Sachs 1922 Berlin catalogue mentioned above lists a 4/8 v.d.a 
dated 1723, and a 7/7 instrument dated 1738. The Leipzig Karl Marx University possess a viola d’amorc 
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dated Vienna 1736. strung 7/7. The pegbox is surmountedwith an angel’s head (mus. no.831). 

Baitl/Pard, Christian Franz (Vienna 1739-1807) In the Institute fur Musikforschung Staatliches Musik- 
mstrumenten Sammlung, Berlin, which I visited in October i 96 /, was a rormer viola d amore by tnis inakei 
which had been altered to a viola of 4 strings. There is no doubt at all that it was originally a viola d’amore, 
and it is dated 1778. Jalovec rates him as a careless worker. (Mus. no.4114.) 

Bartl/Partl, Michael Andreas (Vienna 1704-88) Son of Andreas Nicolaus. A 7/7 instrument is in the 
Brussels Conservatoire, .collection, with blindfold cupid head and cawed rose beneath the fingerboard. 
Date is 1764. (Cat. no.224.) Another example in Curt Sachs’ 1922 Berlin catalogue, strung 7/7, is dated 
1732. The Musical instrument Museum of Leipzig's Karl Marx University also possess a v.d.a. by this maker, 
strung 7/7 and dated 1746. It has an ornamental head and carved rose at fingerboard termination. (No.835) 
Baudis, Wencelaus (fi Prague 1780) Little is known about this maker, though Jalovec states he made 
several v.d.a’s and wrote his name in reverse on the labels. Leipzig's Karl Marx Univcristy have a 7/7 
instrument surmounted by a blindfold cupid (cat. no.842); and the Musikhistoriska Muscet in Stockholm 
have a 7/7 v.d.a, of which no further details are available. An example is also in the Cologne Hoyer Museum 
with a blindfold cupid hfl-d. 

Bocquay/Boquay, Jacques. (Lyons, France 1700-cl735) A maker who Stainer thought made too many 
instruments to be able to finish them with care. A museum in Leningrad have a 7/7 instrument. 

Bittner, David (Vienna i«45-18S7f A gifted craftsman who made apparently only one v.d.a. Jalovec 
reports him as being one ci the oetter \ienna craftsmen or ms d...y. 

Buchstetter, Gabriel David (Ratisbon cl/52-1771) A good crafstman from Germany. The USA Yale 
University collection have a large 7/7 V.d.a. with the well carved blindfold cupid head set slightly to one 
Side of the pegbox. I saw this instrument in April 1965 and thought it the best feature of the instrument. 
The colour is a dull dark red. The back was coming away from the ribs. Label ‘Stadt am Hof, 1760'. The 
Hague Municipal Museum contains a 4-string viola labelled ’Regensburg 1772’. It is a poor looking mstru- 
ment, aimost hlack in coiourand of poor workmansnip. 

Camilli/Camillus (Camilus di Camilaf: (Mantua 1704-cl760) I possess an instrument that has been 
converted to a 6-string treble viol. Everything about it suggests a viola d’amore when in its original state. 
The choice of wood is beautiful: birds-cyc maple for the back and ribs, and a fine piece of pine for the 
table. In my opinion this was once av.d.a. by Camiliu- 

Circassi, Lorenzo Francesco (Florence cl740-60) I saw a 7/6 v.d.a. by this maker that once belonged to 
Paul Shirley, USA. Th* pegbox was in the form of a slightly hollowed out violin scroll, and the yellowish 
varnish was very good. Another v.d.a. by ’Lorenzo and Tomascf’of Florence, strung 6/7 and dated 17b7, 
is in the Leipzig Karl Marx UniverisSf (Mus. no.840). 

Gastello, Paolo (Genoa 1750-cl780) The Los Angeles Erich Lachmann collection catalogue illustrates a 
6/6 v.d.a. with i finely carved rosette beneath the fingerboard and a traditional violin scroll pegbox. The 
varnish is a lit*he golden brown. Label date is 1767. 

Coleman, Thumb (fit 820) A 7/7 v.d.a. fetched £220 at Sotheby’s in London on 19 July 1968. The back 
was of bird’s ey ft maple, and the head in the form of a violin so oil. 

Coletti, Alfred (fi Vienna 1872) A maker of some reputation. A Danish friend has a 7/7 v.d.a. with a 
carved head at tire top of the pegbox, and a well cut rose beneath the fingerboard. 

Dall'Ogiio, Domenico (Padua 1701-65) This maker is knowr for his lutes and violins, and a v.d.a. by him 
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was not discovered until 13 May 1971, when one came up for sale at Sotheby’s m London, it is illustrated 
in the sale catalogue, which gives the information that this maker was Dorn m a701 in Padua and was 
Director of the Royal Orchestra at St Petersburg from 1735 to 1763. He died at 1765 at Narva. The 
instrument realised £540, and is strung 6/6 with a female head at the top of the pegbox. The varnish is 
of a dark brown colour, and the estimated elate of manufacture 17o0. 

Bourgard, Jean (Nancy 1780-871 The Historisches Museum Bfcei has a 1786 7/6 v.d.a. by this master, 
Darche, C F. Brussels Myron Roscnblum of New York possessed a v.d.a. by this maker, strung 7/7 with a 
blindfold angel’s head. It is a traditionally patterned, strongly made Instrument. 

Deleplanque, Gerard J (Lille 1760-88) The Brussels Conservatoire have a 6/6 'Well made v.d.a. surmounted 
by a lady's head (cat. no. 2889). 

Dorffel, Johann Andreas (Klingcnthal 1717-57) Though there were many Gc.fi'an mthiers named Dorffel, 
Johann Andreas was considered one of the masters of that family. Sachs’ 1922 Berlin catalogue lists a 6/6 
v.d.a., and the Leipzig Karl Marx University also have a 6/6 example, with a blindfold cupid neaa and 
carved rose beneath the fingerboard, dated 1749 (cat. no. 83/). Mainer’s dictionary mentions a 1743 
v.d.a. with 12 strings (presumably 6/6) with a yellow varnish. 

Durfel, Johann G or Andreas (Akenburg £11778-92) The Manchester Corporation have one or two 
instruments that arc rarely on show. One is a v.d.a. reputed to be by uurfci. ana is in me weary Batson 
collection. It is strung 7/7 and has an ornamental head. 

Durant (Lyons fll.880) The UoA Vale University collection has a /j t ms-.rument widen - saw dialing a 
visit in April 1965, and was not impressed with the workmanship. The back is curved as in the violin tamny. 
while the head at the top of the pegbox is of a not very well cut male. The craftsmanship is generally 
poor and the instrument looks quite new. 

Duclos, Nicolaus (fl Madrid 1766) A craftsman who worked in Barcelona^nd then Madrid. The Lo: 
Angeles California University’s- catalogue illustrate a 111 v.d.a. labelled 'Matriti per Nicolaus Duclos 
Disipulus Destrarvarius anno 176(U, claiming to be a pupn of Stradivarius. Inc light golden brown varnisl 
complements a very ornate and beautifully cut female head. This v.d.a. was once the property of th< 
Belgian violist Emile Eerir. Tire Barcelona Mu sec Municipal Mu sic a have anomcr example, and iiom thi 
photographs supplied to me by the authorities it appears that some alteration has taken place with tlr 
stringing. There are 7 pegs and 7 claying strings, but no indication of sympathetic strings: yet a photo o 
the tailbutton reveals an arrangement of 8 studs let into the ribs to fasten sym p a tncthi strings, with 2 slid in 
p an els to cover the whole. Ac arv e d h e a d s u rm cunts t h e p e gb ox. 

Dini, Giovanni Battista (fl Lucignano 1700-07) An Italian maker of whom little is known. Jalovec state 
he made a ‘singular 14 string viola d’amore in 1700’ and mentions a contrabass dated 1707. Stainer op. cil 
gives his Christian name as Giambattista. 

Dvorak, Karel Josef (Prague 1887-1947) Son of Jaroslaf Dvorak, who studied in many workshops awa 
from his native city. Jalovec iilustrates a 7/7 v.d.a. with carvcct temale neaci and i Bngerboaru rose. 

Dykes, Stuart G (fl London 1913; A 7/7 instrument made in London in 1913 is known. It is a well mad 
v.d.a, with yellow oil varnish, and is numbered No. 3 by the maker. 

Eberle, Johann Ullrich (Prague 1699-1768 1 $ee PLATES } 0iicl measurcments of instruments on page 9S 
A fine craftsman who made many string instruments, all of good quality. His v.d.a's are particular! 
outstanding, and many are extant. My own instrument which is illustrated was once the property of tli 
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Belgian virtuoso van Waefelghera: his widow sold the instrument to W E Hill & Sons, who in turn sold it 
to James Lockyer, from whom 1 purchased it. A 7/7 v.d.a. ^longing to Carl Zoeller was exhibited in the 
lv04 Fistimonger s hall exhibition, and tiia .Royal College of Music in London have a 7/7 v.d.a. A 
further example, dated 1763, also strung 7/7, is in the Gothenburg Historiska Museum; and the Leipzig 
Karl Marx University have a 1743 7/7 v.d.a. (cat. no. 833^ I:, the Prague National Museum is an English 
violetta called an alto viola d'amcre, dated 1727, strung 7/14. There are 3 morev.d.a’s, dated 1732, 1744 
and 1753. Each is good looking, and is strung 7/7 - I saw them on a visit to the museum in 1967. A v.d.a. 
player from Birmingham owns a 1749 7/7 Eberle v.d.a. of golden brown colour with a faun head. Emil 
Seiler of Berlin also possesses a very good 7/7 v.d.a, with a cupid head, dated 174. [?] . 

Elmer, Gotthurd A maker of whom little is known. The Museum fur Kamburgischc Geschiclite has a 
1727 v.d.a, illustrated in their 1930 catalogue, it is a 6/6 v.d.a. with carved head, from Regensburg. 

Fichti, Martinus Mathias (Vienna 1682-1768) A number of luthiers named Fichtl appear in Germany 
trom about looO, in Ivuttenwald, Breslau, Fussen, Augsburg and Vienna. Martinus was the son of a 
Viennese prolific luthier. The Berlin State collection has a very good 7/7 example, with blindfold cupid 
head, dated 1 756 (cat. no.4841). 

Fischer, Zacharias (Wurzburg 1730-1812) A prolific craftsman who specialised in the violin, using for a 
time oven-dried instead or naturally-seasoned wood. A v.d.a. is in the Barcelona Municipal Museum, and 
the curator sent me ^following information together with 3 different photo views: The instrument 
origin ally had 7 p lay mg and 7 sympathetic strings, but has been converted at some time to an instrument 
or 6 playing strings without sympathetic strings. The head is in the form of a scroll’ (cat. no. 696). 

Fischesser, Pam (18tn cent., Pans) I saw a.7/7 v.d.a. in poo: condition at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Ait. It nnd Oeen a tine instrument: the male head was well carved, the soundboard edges 
and iingerooard imaia wita motner-ot-pcari, the back with a different colour. The table was not so 
(lUraciive, the colour being an uninteresting dark brown. My visit notes read £ In its day this viola d’amore 
must have locked a kifeiy instrument but at present is in poor condition’ (cat. no. 894 951,negative 8483). 
Frank, Meinradus (Linz cl770-c!832) An excellent craftsman who succeeded j P Havelka. The Gothen¬ 
burg Hi a to i is Ka Museum have a 6/6 v.d.a. with carved head anc fingerboard rose, dated 1801 (no.3827). 
GfionelL, Giovanm Battista (Florence ci739-cl770) A fine maker, though with few extant instruments. 
The Manchester Hon| Watson collection contains a 7/7 v.d.a. with violin scroll with (supposedly) his label. 
G.ighano, Alessanmo ^Naples 1660 - 1 , 7 ^ 0 ^ Tile senior of tne family, who it is believed studied with 
Stradivan. 5 he Marseilic Musee Cantml have a 7/5 v.d.a. dated 1702. 

Gagliano, Antonio (Naples 1794-1860) Grandson of the famous Nicolo who shared a workshop with his 
brotner Rat facie. The excellent Albert Spencer collection at Brighton Art Gallery includes a 7/7 d’amore 
Men a very ordinary and poorly cut scroll, labelled Antonio Gagliano 1828; its authenticity is doubtful. 
Gagliano, Joseph (Naples 172o-93) Second son of Nicolo, who worked with his brother Antonio for many 
years. The USA Yale University collection has a v.d.a. signed Joseph Gagliano Naples 1782, with scroll 
head and 6/6 stringing, tiif f^rcke trom tradition oy not finishing die back and table flush with the ribs as in 
tec viol famil y , f>ui \vifch tne edges protruding as with the viojin, There is a. s m all rose beneath thc finger- 

board, ana the varmsii is ol ai jellow colour. It looks a good instrument. 

Gctilcr, Norbertus '^Wurzburg 1692-cl/25) A well respected luthier who became Court lute and violin 
maxcr to the Bishop of Wurzburg. The Hamburg Historical museum possessed a v.d.a* which was stolen in 
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„ie shows a li 


v.d.a- \vi th a c arv e 


; d head, dated 1739 and mentioned by 
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1949. The 1930 

Luteendorff. i . i ,,. \r, ..... ]V , |.y,s produced, be made 

some verv ^ood violins. A - ■ * ^ 

cupid head and a rose beneath the nngerbeai - s cai. ,-O.on - was wc ll knownamongLondon 

George. George St (£! London 1919) A pWer and maxer Or ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mak 

audiences of his day. L K Loch of Haslemere, Surrey , P**-* ' , %1 HasWrc Festival. PLATE l'l. 

Head and double purfling. This^^ ^ ^ ^ fsRgcrboard rose, vdth . 
Goffriller, Matteo (Venice ^ Me ed was cop ied in 1935 by George Schheps, and 

special inlay of alternate black and vm.t,. ■■ ■ - - 7 (tirla l is unknown. 

is a0 w in the Helsinki Sibelius Music Acacemy. The rocatmn of A ?/7 l696 v ,|., 

Grancino, Giovanni (Milan cl 675-1/o7) A mem cr o a * a Fishmongers Hall exhibition, 

once belonging to Reverend Galpm was exited m - *9.4 ^ ^ „ . A good viol* 

Grangani. Antonio A Sotheby catalogue nlustrares . ■ ‘ ^ Anno lt §y. the body of Viol 

d’amorc, probably Bohemian School lale Jem Ant ^ o ^ pcR box with scrollwork 

sound holes, length of back 15 3/8 m. (.A lrnm, . Fmglish Violet shape is in 

. i <^no i 7 Q.n A 7/12 larpe v.d.a. aatea ittt 
Griesser, Matthias (mnsbruc ' iO. '' 7 mi The instrument is cited, by Stainer, and is 

i. -n i , „ '-pi,^ l-iparl is '-arved and blindlola^. inc in, - 
the Commune di Bologna. 1 he heaa ,s — . 

in a sorry state and badly needs some attention. • , , ■ j is in the Deutsches 

Gudi. Hieronymus (Cremona fl cl725) A v.d.a. converter. to / p-> ^ ^ opillion was built 

Museum, Munich. Though catalogued as a viola, the outline is W. . c ; • . . . 

as such. The traditional cherub head and flaming sword soummows bear tms o. 

almost non-existent - and the whole instrument -s u. bau P viohmmikers. his many instruments 

Guersan, Louis (Paris d730-69) A fine craftsman rom a -O - a ?/? v ,, a . in tl , Stearns 

included some viols. The USA Ann wbor Umvei^., mot her-of-pearl inlay. The label reads 

Collection, with violin scroll and f . o.. . • , ettPr the curator states the 4 v.d.a’s in their 

‘Louis Guersan, pres la Comedie Franca.se, Pans, 17o7 . In a 

oossession are not in playing condition. . , Mi -io—l Mu^naV and I wonder if this 

Gueliaui, N (Naples 16..?) A v.d.a. of this name is in tne .raguc ... - - . — 1%7 Prag uc 

could be the Nicola} o] GagUano referred to above. Toe intormation , b -' ‘ • - 

visit. It is a handsome 7/7 v.d.a. with blindfold cupid, an in good state or F- ; ; > * ■ othef| 

classify hen under vaureontus. Storne. .1. . . - r0 Aer tears Ore label IwraK* 

arid, a beautifully carved blindfold cupel beau. ■»>» V ' “V , 6/6 ..due avid, leaf 

Florenus Guide,,,us feci, Bououiac 1W. Tl,c Brussels Censer, a,,,- c.r - , ■ ( 

riepi,,, shoulders. The varnish is yellow and work,nanshif peer. a„U r, was eX,-, . 
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of Guidantus (cat. uo.1j9x). A much » offmed for sale by. Sotheby’s, 

nish, Labelled ‘Joannes Flor'enus Guidantus rccit i/oncm.a ^ ^ ^ labelled ‘Julius 

Guiliani. Julius (Modena) Sotheby’*. in London ohereu a fu, “ 


mstrument, ta.(^#gG> wituT 
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Guilinnk Mockmcnsia, 1661 3 - an improbable date. The violin-shaped v.d.a. had/holes and violin scroll. 

I have not round tli|f maker recorded in any dictionary. 

Hainmig. Johann CJuusuan nVlarkneukirchen 1 /32-rSlG; bon of joliann Gcoig ot Oiarkneukiicnen. ^ i /6 
large v.d.a. labelled 1793, the property of L Lock of Guildford, was exhibited at the 1961 Hasiemere 
Fcstival.lt has a well cut rose beneath the fingerboard and die pegbox finsishes with a scroll. It is a good 
instrument finished with excellent varnish. Myron Rose ah,uni ot New York owns a 7/6 v.d.a., also with 
fingerboard rose and scroll head, dating cl7oG. 

Hammig, Johann Georg (.Vlarkneukirchen 1702-54) There were a number of violin makers with this 
surname in both ^ustrirlfnd Germany. Sachs’ 1922 Berlin catalogue lists a 6/6 v.d.a. dated 1738. 

Harlan, Peter (Markneukirchen (11928) A beautifully made v.d.a. belongs to the Zurich viola and viola 
d'amore player H Forster, strung 7/7 with a carved female head and fingerboard rose, the whole design 
being slightly away ijrom traditional style both m outline anc pegbox. 

Havelka, Simon J (Prague/Linz cl700-cI774) A contemporary of J U Eberlc. 1 saw a very good 7/7 
v.d.a, with a verv attractive pegbox and labelled 1763, in 1967 at the Berlin Staatiiches Institui fur 
Musikforschung, 

Hellmer, Johann Georg (Augsburg/Prague 1687-1770) A fellow-apprentice of J U Eberle of Prague, who 
lias 3 7/7 v.d.a’s in the National Museum there which 1 saw in 196/. 2wo have carved Heads, the third a 
scroll. They were in good condition and well looked after. A small 7/7 v.d.a. with blindfold cupid head 
in a de about 1740 is in tire H a gu e Mu r. i cip al Mu scum; and the USA Y ale U n ive r s l ty have a 7/7 v.a.a., whi cli 

I saw in 1965, with particularly fine carving of the pegbox and head. The instrument is in good condition, 

but the varnish is a poor dull brown. (See PLATE 9.) 

Hci!nier, Joha 11 n Martin (Vienna 1710-42) Little is knowr. about thiis maker apart trom tne iact he made 
guitars. The Nuremberg Ruck collection at'the Germanischas Nationalmuseum has a 7/14 v.d.a. oi: English 
Violet form, ills dated 1742 -just before his death. 

Hellmer, Karl Joseph (Prague 1739-1811) Worked in Germany for a time, but returned to I rague and 
.2 ,-W m become a distinguished citizen, though he met an unfortunate death drowning in the 
v-! p ij ^ is alio nji> Ms cum h a v e S *7 / / v.d.a. d a L ■ i cl 1 / o 8 wiLi scroll h e a q . 

mirk 18 th cent. Parisian maker. I know of 2 v.d.a’s, both m private possession, date a 

1763 and 1767. 

Hoffmann, Ignace (Woclfelsdorf 1695-1769) The surname Hoffmann has been carried by many fine 
instrument rimmem m 


SC tilcG Lli 

Vltava river.2 
Hcnocq. J A ii 


meut makers in Europe, and Ignace senior was a goou u-rupn 


od example. His son Ignace also lived and worked 
in WoeLsfe'sdorf, making violins in winter and fanning in summer. The Hague Municipal Museum have 
a v.d.a. by the father dated 1730, strung 7/7, a plain instrument with carved head (cat. no. 1558).The 
iviusikhistoriska Mu*eet, Stockholm, have another 7/7 v.d.a., dated 1738 (cat. no. 1537); and a third 7/7 
example dattJ l73;iis in the Berlin Staatiiches Institut fur Musikforschung. 

Hoyer, Andreas (Klingenthal 1703-82) 1 know of a v.d.a. in private possession in California, USA. It 

has been restored, with new neck and PAgbox, and h strung 7/7. The body is by Hoyer and is dated 1700. 
It came from Huraftta 5: Co of Stuttgart in 1970, and could have been made, by the son (also Andreas). 
Hidinzky, Thomas Andreas (Prague, 1731-88) A fine disciple of eberle (wb a feted as witness to ms 
marriage). The Los Angeles S California University has 2 v.d.a’s: a 4/5 model with blindfold female head, 
dated 1781; and a catalogued 7/7 English Violet with blindfold angel head of the same year. The Prague 
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, t V1 , x .„„ lc d^ted 1769 with blindfold cupid head and fingerboard 

National Museum have a striking 7,/ aampL dated > i, n„ the , d - es 

rose The back and ribs are made no of strips of dark and light wood v sec PoAlL the Age 

rose, me oa^rv a The Nu-embwv Germamsches National 

of the back and table are inlaid with black and « « ■ - * . a w vJj> 

, - T /7 v d ■. vdth s’milady decorated table anc, oac.^ edges, cal-c - o , 

Museum have a 7// v.a.a. '« tn ) ... , r ,, ,, ■; u,Vv third 1782 

in the Edinburgh Roval Scottish Museum of the same year nas a 1 " , , ',, , 

m rue oauMUk , , ,, , r thoum well carved, 

v d a if genuine, is a break from these patterns: the sotmdnoles are : s'-pec. -• o 

the .pegbox looks too big and long for the body. Indeed the whole thing loom: out or propo. « 

„ 1, ,11 cl„i,ct,ris,ic. Th, instrument U P~"« no.7,0 0 „, SsuU 

catalogue records a 4/5 v.d&* 1 . • > t , .1 r „ nrnr 

Janeba, Josef (Horni Jeleni, E Bohemia) A 

t-n he a aood looking 7/7 instrument vutn scroll pegoo^ (cau no. 1^0 )- J , ■ . 

^ .* «»*»«»»,. ■ - ■>-, «** >» ***. *-*« 

Jauck, Johannes (Dresden cl730-50) A family of violinmakers of this name worked rnooth G™ and 
Dresden. The Paris Conservatoire have a 7/7 v.d.a. signed ‘Johannes Jauch Drescm r/ s, ut it is an 
ordinary looking instrument, though there is a carved fingerboard rose and iairly wed cut e..d 9 . , 
Kaspar, Matthias (Dusselford A1737) Sachs’ 1 922 Berlin catalogue cites a 6/o vdfea. oaten ^. J. - 

mentions an instrument dated 1737, which could be the same. 

Kempter, Andreas (Dillingen 1706-8.) Lived and 4Ty1 ZZ,. 

esteemed, though not many instruments remain. I saw in me. a tme / ■ ■ . 

c 1 b +pn /ic f 0 make it a large instrument. 

It has a well cut male head, but t.ic table is rather ueepiy arc m J ^ > 

Nevertheless mv visit notes record that ‘this is one of the few viola d'amores I nave met tnua 

once’ The Museum fill Hamburgische Geschichte, a v.d.a, now stolen, which their : 930 catalogue sta « 

was strung 7/7 and had a bearded male head. The instrument is mentioned by Lutgenoord • 

^ n^qAi c^rt S qcV’ ''Q? 9 Berlin catalogue reccrcs a v.d.a. but gives no 

Kirchscblag (Arance, S Germany 111 /90) Curt bau., 

details. Stainer simplay states he was working in the Tyrol m 1/80. ^ , 

Klotz George (Mittenwald 1687-1737) A member of thjlfamous family. 3 tis«urator o t.ie e. P 2.g 

Marx University says a 6/7 v.d.a. by him is in their collection (cat. no. 826). 

Klotz, Johann Carl (Mittenwald 17C9«1790) The Nuremberg Germaniscnes Na^nannuseum has a 6/6 
v d.a. with carved head and fingerboard rose dated 1735 in the Ruck collection. 

Klotz. Matthias (Mittenwald 1 656-1743) Founder of the Mittenwald vionnmaamg school *.«!.«, g- ■ 
businessman, he employed many workmen. The Paris Conservatoire have an — ..O v.d.a., 

with a double-head pcabox (one blindfold looking into the face of the ornery, wit* a very .eve, 
arrangement. The body is ordinary, and is dated 1732. (Cat. no.E277CI 54.) Length. 77, stnngs wem 
Klotz/ Sebastian (Mittenwald 1696-7767) Son of Matthias. A 6/6 v.d.a. with a most oeautm ly carved 
rose beneath the fingerboard, varnished light-orangp, was exhibited at the 1 961 Hasicmere rcstinw 
Koldiz, Matthias Johann (Munich M730-1760) Th* Paris Conservatoire Museum nave a n, Eagui 
Violet with a rather thickly cur pegbox. the 14 P egs arranged in 2 rows one 

dated 1737, and has a Fingerboard roic (cat. no.E2044C44). 78 x 1o-2# wiae, i • J y* ,,bS H 

Kulik Jan (Prague 1800-1872) Studied for 4 years in Vienna. A 7/7 v.d.a. m the Prague Nabomn Museu.a 
wdth carved ma'le head, dated 1830, is in first d,fe condition. Th* back and ribs are very sbhtuUy -ad 
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with a very attractive beading. 

Lambert, jean Nicolas (Paris cl745-1785) A 7/7 v.d.a. in the London Victoria & Albert museum has a 
well finished pegbox topped by a female head wearing a hat at a very jaunty angle. The complete instrument 
is beautifully made and preserved. 

banger, Nicolaus (Mannheim cl745-1827) I saw a 7/7 v.d.a. in the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in 1965, with the head in the form of a half hollow scroll. The varnish is golden brown, but the instrument 
is rather roughly made (cat. no. 894943). 

Laske, Joseph Anton (Prague 1738-1805) Worked in Dresden, Berlin, Vienna and other cities before 
settling at home in his native Prague. A very good craftsman, one 7/7 instrument in the Prague National 
Mu s e u m dated 178 0 h a v; 11 e rn ost a z tr a c ti v e i nl a y am J a sc r oil h e a cl. 

Lech. Johann Georg (Press burg (liratislava) 174 0-1810y A 7/7 v.d.a. in the Benin State Institute collection 
bears this name; but there were at least 3 Press burg makers with the names Johann Georg, and this v.d.a. 


could have been made by any one. 

Leidolff, Nicolaus (Vienna d 1710) A 7/7 v.d.a. with blindfold eupid head in the Karl Marx University, 
Leipzig is claimed to be by this maker dated 1 b83|. but letter oy Fritz Fgger of Basel rciutes th±s on 
the grounds that it is ft composite instrument whose parts date from a later period (nius. no. 3369). 

Lomot, L Tim Salzburg Mirabcll Palace Museum have a 7/7 v.d.a. with angel head and pegs arranged 
in rows; but no mformatuSfi is available concerning tne maker. 

Lorenz, Albert (b Markncukirchen 1887) A maker of early instruments, jalovec illustrates a v.d.m. , 
Louvet, Pierre (Paris i /40-83j rhcrc were two urotners who wciked 'under uic name Louvet - Jean and 
JficiTC. It is thou gilt that jean was the elder. A 6/6 v.d.a. by Pierre In the Paris Conservatoire collection 
is dated 1738, and has a blindfold cupid head. The fine varnish is reddish brown (cat. no. E2043C43). 
Mark or t, Igmix (Prague, contemporary) jalovec includes a photograph of a fine 7/7 v.d.a., finished in 
birds eye maple, in his book on German and Austrian violin makers 

Mate rn, Johann Ghost op k glV annbruun, i8tn cent.) No information is avail a or c aoout tms makei. The 


museum nave 


D string 


has been altered from a viola d’amore. 


My 1967 yjf11 notcs ‘a goo0 mstru m cut by a good maker’ teat, no .m z.50). 


Mathurin, Francois (Rosy, Pa; 
M au ss i el 1, L eo n h ar d ( N u r e i n b & 
Fish mo n ge r s H all bk h i b i tl c/h 
Historical nntfttum; and a the 


is 18th cent.) Curt Sachs’ 1922 Berlin catalogue includes a 7/7 v.d.a. 
■g 1635-cl760) A 7/7 v.d.a. dated 1720 was exhibited in the 1904 
at London. Another 7/7 v.d.fe, dated 1737, if- in the Copenhagen 
d 6/6 instrument, with blindfold head and fingerboard rose, is m the 


Gcnnanisches National Museum at Nurcmburg. 

Mayr, Andreas Ferdinand (Salzburg 1690-cl764) A good maker from a family of craftsmen. A 7/14 
v.d.a. in, the Prarne National Museum, dated 1719 by the curator, has an angel head. 1 found this v.d.a. 


in good condition in 1967. 


Musicus, Antoni Pauli (Dachau fl 1718) Curt Sachs’ 1922 Berlin catalogue no- 
found no information about tnis little Known maker. 


s a 6/6 v.d.a., but I have 


NiggelL Sympertus 
M y r HI R pit 1i b 1 u 1 1 \ 
dated 1 /d9, wnich 


(Fussed 1710-85) Curt Sachs’ 1922 Berlin catalogue cites a 1714 7/7 v.d.a., and 
of New York, pent me details of an other 7/7 v.d.a.. wild curved instead or flat back, 
w a s s 1 1 o wn a t a n an ti ques dis play in N c w York. St ain e r note s t w o m ore instruments: 


one (possibly Sachs’) dated 1744; the other 1765. 
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fine workman of the Neapolitan schftf|L A i\l v.d.a, dated 


Ostler, Andreas (Breslau 1730-0 770) Manikon’s Brussels Conservatoire cat deguc notes a v.d.a. (no.lo88) 

The English player Montague Cleeve once possessed a v.d.a. hy t-ius make:, and Souu ,c F o,tS .. ■■'-i- 
ordinary workmanship with yellow varnish being exhibited m Pans m 10 /S. 

Padova, Giovanni Antonio (Prague fl 174-) Little is known about this maker; Sachs 1922 cites a 6/6 v.d.a. 
Pauli, Anton (T[D?]achau (Tachov) cl 70 3-23) Stainer records a 12 [6/6? j v.d.a. labelled Tachau 1723’ 
with yellow varnish. Perhaps this is the Sachs instrument noted under 'Musicus, rM.tcmi P»u a o.c 
Pauli, Johann Karl (Tachov fl cl730-45) jalovec records a maker by this name and suggests he is a son o 
the above, reporting his instruments to be well finished. 

Pichler, Marcel (Salzburg fl 1673!?]) A 6/6 v.d.a,Js at the Mirabel! Pahtte museum, Salzburg, wit!, an 
ornamental scroll. The pegbox is of the open type with the pegs m a single l:(le. miSic » a co... 
with a crown on top of the instrument (cf PLATE 4 and page 16). 

Placht, Johann Franz(Schonbach cl740-87) A maker best known for his violins. Tim Berlin collection 
houses a well made instrument, which I found impressive, it is a 6If v.d.a. with a well cut ocgoox sur- 
mounted by a scroll. The soundholes are well cut, and the tabic and back overhang the ribs as in the violin 

family. The varnish is good (cat. no.4265j, « 

Posch, Anton f/ienna) jalovec he. cit p287 illustrates a 7/7 v.d.fc with scroll, which could have been 
by either of two Anton PoschA (one 1677-1742, the other 1 / 01-49^ 

Postiglione, Vincenzo (Naples 1835-1916; 

1 888 is in the Conservatoire of Music of that town. 

i t t <-* 'I .w, i i m':Q A 1Y1 /- lr>ut- A Pi n I'irTP’ 1 a ITU IV of l‘ U til 1" S wll O 011^111 iltCCl 

Rauch, Christoph Johann (Uiornutov l/^-92) A maker a h , gt -m.us ox t 

in Augsburg and settled in Bohemia. The Prague National Museum nouses a i /7i / / / v.o.„. x.idi tied) 

cut pegbox and conventional scroll, which 1 found to be in good condition. 

Rauch, Jacob (Mannheim fll725) The Musikhistoriska Museet. Stockholm have a 7/2! v.d.a. (cat. no.548) 
Another Jacob Rauch was also active, and Jalovec makes the interesting suggestion that he may have 
\vorke d as a ni e m b e r of the household of die Bishop of Salzburg. 

Rauch, Johannes (Cliomutov fll 742) Another gifted maker of fee family Rauch. One of the finest v.d.a. s 
I have seen is a 7/7 by this maker in the Brussels Conservatoire. The beautifully carved pegbox is 
surmounted by an angel. The varnish, which is on tne nark siuc, i;C.u..icii.. i , a ..r..c..>e 

was I believe presented to the collection by Carl Zoeller ;m»S. no. ! o91;.y 

Rauch, Sebastian (Breslau) A 6/5 unrated v.d.a. in the Benin ewceeu.t asscox,... as bmn & .nic 18th 
century, may have been by Sebastian’s I or II in Prague, active up to 1740: or Sebastian III, who was 
born in Prague in 171 1, but after apprenticeship moved to Chomutof <d 1 8013, 

Rauch, Thomas (Breslau cl 702-cl 796) Son of Sebastian I of league wha after apprenticeship moved® 
Breslau. The Leipzig Karl Marx University have a 7/6 v.d.a: information, sent by Me Museum states u is a 
good instrument with a nice pegbox culminating in a carved woman's head, amt with a rose beneath tiic 
fingerboard (;cat. no. 832). 

Resle, Andreas (Fussen 1695-1756) A M43 6/6 v.d.a, examined and receded by Lutgcndorff. is m (He 


vat ms if 


Landesgewerbeamt Bad e a-Wu rtte in berg 1 1 Stu ttgart. T\ 
in a good carved angel’s lie ad (cat. no. 9 30). 

Roy, Karl (b IS M a rc K 1 933. Mi t te nw ud; J a 1 ovee illu 'stm ten a v. t 
Mittenwald scKoo 1 of violin inaking, and proau§§s some tine instruinen t* 


is dark bro\ 


d the nee box finishes 

I O 


Instructor at the 
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ic viola d amore 


Salomon, jean Baptiste Dcshayes (Ahcans ami Paris, d cl733) The Brussels Conservatoire has an undated 
v.d.a. of violift. shape, with / soundhole$ fnd violin scroll. A small instrument varnished light orange to red, 


this is not a particularly striKing v.. 


.a. 


at. no.481). Two others in the collection (nos. 1389 and 1773) 
were not available when I visited flat collection. There is also a 7/6 example in the Paris Conservatoire 
collection with a carved head, it is a stro it groking instrument - almost violin shajpfd - labelled Paris 174[ ? 1 
(mus. no.Po9C 1 56K 

Schctelij* Ernst (Markneukirchen 1864-1943) The name has been associated for many years with 
Markneukircheii, but this was prohably tit:# most ontstanding era1tsman. Hc made a number of v.d.a’s, and 
was also a very good player. A UhA colicaguii* Danial Inornasojf of Culver mity, possesses a fine / /7 v.a.a. 
with violin scroll and good varnish, dated 1900. A poor 1934 7/7 v.d.a. labelled Schetelig was offered in a 
July 1971 Sotheby sale, but I doubt the label’s authenticity 


A maker who moved to Prap 


„vhos e National Museum ha ve a v. d .a. 


Schcwcrle, Johann (1 728-69) 

converted to a 4 strir^viola. 

Schorn, Johann Paul (1680-1716) Worked in Innsbruck for a fine, but moved to work for the Court ot 
the Archbishop of SalVburg. An elegant craftsman who made some tine instruments. An 7/14 English 
Violet with flaming sword holes and a central rose, and aUindfold cupid head, is housed in the Ruck 
collection iiifhe Nuremberg Gcrmanisches Nadonalmuseum. Tim label includes ‘Salzburg 171V. A 6/6 
v.d.a. dated 11 years earlier also sports a blindfold cupid, and is presently in the Salzburg Museum 
Cavolino Augustcunt feat. no. 87). The Vienna Kunsthistonsches Museum collection has a 6/6 v.d.a. with 
an a ngel'I jicad, datcd 1711 fcat. no. 4^9). 

Schuster, Carl August (1818-51) Ther| were many makers wii:h the suruame Schuster who lived and 
worked in Markneukifchcn. over a long period. Some mass-produced violins, one or two others made good 
bows. The above /turned out the cheapen(type of instrument, personified by an example in the Barcelona 
M u n i c i p a 1 M u s c u m. 

Spnateer. Eugen (Aiiyau, S Germany d 1950’s) A fine maker who produced excellent viols and one or 
two kd.a's. \ Saw one somewhat different to the accepted model, but beautifully finished. I had some 
correspondence with him in 1948 when he resided in what wafe Sailed the American zone. This tine maker 
lived lit too far from Fusion, homo or so many luthiers. 

Stabler, Caspar (earlf il 8th cent.) 
apprenticeship. The Nuremberg Gcrmanisches Nalior 

this little known maker. The scundholcs are of the flaming swot d type, and the pegbox finishes with 
,, n ,, c p.. ] vl .. c g Tk.ere is a small' ;yt*aunt of deception with bvas|4and pewter ornaments on the back ana 

ribs (nius. no. M 1 20b). 

Stauffer, Johann Anton (Vienna) haul Shirley (‘The study oi t ic viola d’aniffe , Edition Peters) snows 
u !7G9 v.d.a. Jalovec Mentions a Johann Anton 91605-43) and Johann Georg (1778-1853) which means 
that Hefei'!ier of them could be ijftker of this v.d.a. Perhaps there was confusion in reading the label, though 
there wer# violinmitlers in Vienna of tins name -ft this time. 

SLatllmann, Johann Josef (1720-81) At least 3 generliions of the; family worked as instrument makers in 


fpi itainc d n 1 a n y fa n flies of 11 \ is n a me; most left a f t e t f e rvi n g; 

.museum have a 6/6 v.d.a. dated Munich 1714 by 

an 


\j 


ienn 


- all w 


o< 1 wi11 1 ou r beiiig panicu 1 r 


an 


o u ts tan ding. S.i: Is' 1922 B c rli n c a ta 1 o gu e lists a 1756 7/7 
hava a. 175.1 7/7 v.d.a. with an angel’s head. 


v, d .a., a n d th e N u re 11 \ b e r g G e nr an ifi h cs N a ti one lmuseui n 

yi; f . I,,, | n,, :} ,f s,, ^ t y r# 3 x iyA cl 756-1 813} Son #f tl i c. a ofl e. he is su p p ose a to be # bet to r lu th ia.tr 


Stadlmann, Michael Ignatius ^Vienna cl/: 
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than his father; but the few v.d.a’s I have seen do not confirm this -new. A 7,7 poorly fm,she v-... 
displaced at the 1958 Leeds Centenary Music Festival, for example, was spoilt by a verv dull dark va.msn 
My 1965 visit notes at Yale University USA record another unattractive 7/7 v.a.a. with a cutty, dar re 
varnish, too large and poorlv cut soundholes, and with scroll head; th* instrument was not in verv good 
condition. Notes the same year for the New York Metropolitan Museum of -Art mention a poor 7 stnng 


i -la i ir u,, p-hue- t r r q'aai with a plain niece 

v.d.a.. it had lost its head, and an attempt had Deen madu to ^p*u u ; - g A ^ 


.d.a.. it naa lost nciiu, - . " . 1 . . , 

of wood. The dark red varnish was almost non-existent. The catalogue date is i73o, va.rci -nus, 

incorrect. A poor example cT the instrument, ana not worthy of sacn a une mTneu 

St0 ™„i Lorcnxo (Cihm 1751-icoi) A. W* J ““ d 1786 “ 

eloire. I. i. l E ood tooting instruir.cilt and in t,,,. de* condition, deigns -.v.ikoue ™ 

idolin soundholes, in wka, ku become known a Chrntot design. {PL.-.iL Jo nius no.e.o . . 

Stmad, Caspar (Prague U524823) Bo.n in ,!.e same house in Psagne ed,e,e live. ,Lomas H.haeks, 
his godfathers were Eberle and Helimer, A 7/6 v.d.a. d„ed 1791 in udvore haims » t$A» • j—* 
Thehonndlioles are of the Oaming s W ord f*pe. but much liberty bas been eitcrcisfo m then culling. a.d 
drey are no. adrac.rve. The pegbor, surmounted by a ckdd hod. is ,c well end Tlie —■ 
.boulders do „or slope as much as rormal, but die whole effect, with a nice reddish varnish. ,s cseell,,,,. 

r i r 1 i r „ v-ifK -li tlm irfWnce that must nave reigned m 

Working in the centre of such a fire school ot n^-e.r. *. ^ 

Pra^ic at that time, Stmad must be r eckoned as a rrne maker no. airaid to put -on-m nuv/ u ^ _ 

Thir/Thicr, Matthias (Vienna, late 1 8th cent.) Exact dates with Thir are difficult, since a numocr with tins 
surname worked in Vienna for many years. Jalovec gives the earliest date as 1 /70, wnereas tie kunstmse- 
orisches Museum holds a 7/14 English Violet by ‘Matthias Thier in Wien anno 1764 , tne hast two figures 
handwritten. I have seen this, and it is a ffcry good instrumenfwlth a nice brown varmsn, wch made and 

Preserved (mus. no. 530). A good 7/7 v.d.a. dated 1779 having/fl anting sword sounahoics and an attractive 

-vi i j n ,, housed m Vienna, m the 

pegbox, surmounted Dy a hnely cut womans head set. ^ 

GespUschaft der Musikfreunde colleclicn (no.GdM 40). 

Thumhardt, Johann Stephan (Straubmg 1749-1817) The family were instrument makers from about 
1723 to 1901, working in and around Munich (Strobing is a little north west). A 7/7, strongly made v.d.a. 
with carved snail head, finished with a reddish-yellow varnish, is housed in the Lttndcsgewerhcamt Baoea 
Wurtternberg in Stuttgart. The instrument is mentioned by Lutgendorfl. (Mus. no. m./ . 

Tielke, Joachim (Hamburg 1641-1719) I have seen a number of v.d.a's with a supposed meike aoe 
I do not believe this excellent maker produced any: his decorative aft wttn lutes ai/fl gmtai;, .s u.u«xp.skC,. 
and those v.d.a’s I have seen do not do justice in workmanship to this great maker. 

Vistoli, Lurgi (Lugo (in Rueeuue), t 1890) Two 7/7 v.d.eb deled 1925 end !96f (from Venice) belong 

to a USA coHeatruc. Each has a rose very well cut in the tabie. ana one nnUhts m a g... o ,.e,ai., 

with a scroll. , 

Vorlicek, Josef (Prague fl 1800) Included because Jalovec suggestion ‘The Violin Waiters ot Boncmia. 

that V. was probably the man who cawed the v.d.a. heads for most of tne iragne v ,m,n,r.ak.., s oft.., tn.ic. 
As designing and carving in wood : s apart from vtohumaxmg m tire acceptw! seime. Jalovec is r ,obaa.) 
correct. Many years ago in the Miftanwald area, different people ccmfeibuted to- the ihakmg of violins by 
simply making'one component, on a mass produced system from which y ferior work resulted. Yet, if 
this theory be true, then Prasrue greatly benefited by having resident so skillful a woodcarver. ^ 

Wassner, Johann benedict (Passau) The date of his death is uncertain, Tpt in 1759 his 2. daubsters were 
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granted permission to continue with their father’s business. A 6/6 ftd.a. in the fine collection at the Basel 
Historisches Museum (open Sunday mornings only) has a more rounded outline as in earlier models. The 
well cut pegb-px finishes with a blindfold cupid. but the flaming sword soundholes are a little unevenly cut. 
The varnish is dark brown and good quality (mus. no. 1956,431). 

Wcigcrt, Jcliann Blasius (Linz c!717-c55 (Jalovec)) A 1725 6/6 v.d.a. in the Gescllschaft der Musikfreundc 
in Vienna lias a rose cut in the table, flaming sword soundholes and a carved male head - a good instrument 
(mus. no.GdM 39). The Bud|J§est Huiffgarian National Museum list 2 yiolcs d'amore in their catalogue, but 
w It e n t h c y we re nt > t alia hie during my visit in 1970, Their nlust ra tio as in t h e catalo gu e ,f$v e al a 7/10 
English Violet with soundboard rose And rather widely cut flaming sword soundholes; and a 6/6 v.d.a. 
also with a rose in the table. Both instruments look extremely good, and have a carved head at the top 


of well cur. peghoxes. 

Wilier, Johann Michael (Prague 1753-18-?) A well respected maker who came originally from Vils near 
Fusscn, the area that produced so many craftsmen of the violin A small 6/6 v.d.a. in first class order, 
with an angel’s head, is housed in the Prague National Museum, together with a large oil painting of the 
maker. W. was certainly tfe maker of his day in Prague, and made njtfuy strinu instruments. 

Youngson, Alee (Clydebank, Scotland) This contemporary maker made in 1972 an excellent 7/7 v.d.a. 
with a well carved female head. He has kept the flaming sword soundhole shape with a slight variation, and 
the instrument’s outline - particularly the soundbox upper half - varies very slightly from the norm. 

Zaclier, Antonius (Listadt 1706-17) Thc Nordiska Muscum in Stockholm have a 6/6 v.d.a. with a cawed 


child head, labelled ‘An.. Zacher, Leu ten und Geigen macher in Neuberg 17.2 (mus. no. 4b.054). A 1716 
v.d.a from die Nuremberg Castle collection was displayed at the Loudon 1904 Fishmongers Hall exhibition. 
Zacher, Maximilian (Breslau fi c 1720-7C) A 1730 6/6 v.d.a. is shown on PLATE 8; and a 1736 / /7 v,d.a. 
by this little known maker, with a central rose and blind to 10 head, is in tne Nuremberg Ruck Collection. 
Zaidie, Anioui (Taufgru 1 1 d i: |nid 18th cent.) r fhe Albert Spenpir c:oilection in Bri l4i ton Art Gallery is well 


w Gill i a v is i t, and contains a 1747 5/5 or dm ary 1 o ok ing v.u.a. by L . 
Zolch, Hans (Markneukirchen 1904-) A contemporary maker who 
and phicked instrurne n ts. j alovec ( 1 Genna 1 1 an6 Anstnan viohn maka t 


with a well cut blindfold cupid head, 
has made m a n y c arl y fonn s o f b owe d 
s’) illustrates a 7/7 v.d.a. with conven¬ 


tional scroll and 


c n o i ce or wood, uat.eu r 95 / 


APPENDS 


PLAYERS OF THE VIOLA D'AMORE 


The following list 
%)th in content Jtfi 
be considered the 


will appear strange and (with the exception of Hindemith) unkown to the uni tinted, 
d brevity; to covers ol the viola cl amoie it \vn! aliuiu. no surprise, jUDCi mm jruioSii must 
first artists to bring the instrument to the notice of the musical public with either 


performance or composition; and. m our own time, Hindemitu merits full attention and tnanxs toi his 
play in a and compositions. Those who have cultivated this inscrulffent realise that we are a minority group, 
and will possibly always remain, so* yeti think it fair to ado tn at Aye have two qualities m common - tena^Ky 


of purpose and love of the viola d’amore, 
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Arcidiacono, Aucrlio (Italy) A contemporary player/composer from Rome wh&iuis published Urn- SIovt- 
menti for viola dGmore and viola, am! Stud, for v.d.a.; and an edition of Chri*opher GraupneO a 

Trc for flute, v.d.a. and cembalo (all Edizioni Musical! Mercuno). 

Ariosti, Attlio Malacliia (Ottavio) (Bologna 5 Nov 1666 - Spain (?) cl740) Although composer of 25 
operas, it is his Lessens (sts APPENDIX 4) which give A. a place in history. He was ordained as Brother 
Ottavio in St Maria, Bologna at 22, ar d 3 years later became a deacon. I* J 693 an oiat<«o - 'La Passionc - 
was performed at Modena, and 2 years later some ■Divertimenti’ for violin and cello were published by 
C M Fagnani of Bologna, the title page citing A. as organist to the city, mucl; tunc was spent f.om 

the monastery: in 1696 he was in Mantua in service of the Diifce, and in 1697 he was appointed to the 
court of Sophia Charlotte in Berlin, returning 1# demand to the monastery in 1703. as a result of some 
intrigue. An association with a lady-in-waiting r«aill*a m a letter of uinniaug|u nohi ,he Gi<i.w ‘As- o. 
Tuscany to the Queen asking for the return of A., assuring he would be P ronuf«d to Mae|%o. A. was 
soon on the move after his return, to Vienna, where he was .made a kin 4 pf Court agent for Italian 
artists - but again became embroiled fe intrigue On the death of CiuSgppe 1 in 17! 1 the opportunity was 
taken to dismiss A„ but he had in L'C7 written and produced the opera 'Marte Placato' which included 
the v.d.a. A Paris trip in 1715 being of little result, he Went to London in 171b.. where. «n u J j 'y Dl c 
Burney recorded that he played a new symphony between acts of Handel's ‘Amadis'. The Italian National 
Biographical account records A. played the solo for v.d.a. in Handel's opera. There is ho true acfefunt of 
the music performed that evening by the Italians Handci’s score contains no v.h|i part, and it can only he 
supposed that A. performed a composition of his own. After his impressive London success A. returned to 
Italy, but was back in London in 1722 and joined the stair oi riandms Royal .foaueu.y o. ..hmc. Lit 
next 4 years saw 7 operas, but A. was always up against the genius of Handel, and became entangled in 
Deposing factions of operatic Lou dun. the inevitable departure Ome in 1 727,.possil; 1 y«sr Spam. 
Barthelemon, Francis Hippolyte (b Bordeaux 1741, d London 1808) A succcsfij* violinist/composer, 
who was mentioned to be a v.d.a. player by Zoeiler, and for that reason is included he, e. 

Benda Se e pa 0 73. 

Biber, Heinrich Ignaz Franz (Wartcnhurg 1644-Salzbuig ,1704) Born near tnc t!i* Bohcimw bon Her, 
little is known about his early life unci he left the Arfthbishof of Krcmsier’s chapel m I o72 and a year later 
entered the chapel at Salzburg, eventually becoming Capeilmeister and elevated to tnc noeihty w,tn tnc 
title of Biber von Bierkurm B.'s surging printed violi* .sonatas sh-j% have he v. Ac a-u.th- art oi soirdatera 
rc its limits, ajttd with hindsight it scesUs natural he should move to the v.d.a. Tty his tpipit for greater 
variety of tonal effect, though we have the one. and only Partita No.7 for 2 vacua s to illustrate this. Hi: 
, i . i... • ... i i , wu .wwdrbvn ;« *W r 1 -mrrl * ■ a n cvGii r in (] - lenc c. in a n d a r ou in 
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influence in and around 

S a lz bu rip and 111 in y o p i if ioi i h e was sp e :;R i c tlly res p on s i b i e t o r tie v e i o p m g me !, / v. o - a 
Brough. Violet, ARCM Contemporary player who studied in -oreuce Wi$f c. huh > base^aiu. Al one turn 
Miss Brough used a 4 page pamphlet which included some excellent notes on thfU.d.a., and criticisms offer 
own recitals. 

Casadesus, Henri (Paris 30 Sept 1879-7) Studied at. the Bans Conservator! c. ano m t 8v9 was awartunt 1st 
prize for his playing. In 1901 lie formed the Societe des instruments anclcms. playing v.d.a.. wliicli had 
are at success i n the performance o r inu ?ic f ro irC f|i e 1 8 1 h con cu vy 1 i 1 a ee pirc, 

lesser, Karl Michael Ritter von A s a c cess fill violinist, virtuoso oi Lhery.d.a., Rnl composer. E. toured 


i ‘ a vino v . d. a .. \vldeli ii a d 


ctrnp jser. E. loured 


Wtic siring! from life 
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Players oj the viola d\avore 


because he thought them pointless. 

Go Id is, M L A Viennese player active from cl 910, he published a tutor and 2 books of pieces for v.d.a. 
Hindemith. Paul .0895-1963) H. #|udied in Frankfurt, becoming leader of the Opera there, and finally 
conductor. After || long spell with the Amar quartet, he deleted his time to composition and teaching. He 
gaye thi First perf§fmanc.e of the Kammermusik No. 6 Op l -6 No. 3 for v.d.a. and chamber orchestra in 
Cologne in 1 928, and was also fm$t soloist in the Sonata for v.d.a. and piano Op 25 No. 2 at Heidelberg in 
1922. 1 once had the pleasure of a conversation with him. after he had conducted the BBC Symphony 
rehestra, in \vjfec k i asked why nc m ore conip osidons fox 11 ie v.d.a. were forthcoming. His reply was th at 
there were so ffsv players around the world fhat it was not a viable proposition. 

Horak, Jaroslav A Prague Philharmonic Orchestra violinist who has made a study ot the v.a.a., and 
completed a number of recordings for Supraphon. 

Krai (Prague) Included m previous pages. 

Kroyt, Claire Studied violin under Carl Flesch in Berlin, the viola with Primrose in New York, and 
chamber music uniffbr Encsco| and has made a serious study cf the v.d.a., studying in Rome unuei Renzo 
Sabatini. She lives and works in USA. and does fine work for the v.d.a. 


Krumlovsky Included in previous pages. 

Loeffler, Charles Martin (b Mulhauscn 30 jan 1 861 - ?) Studied violin at Paris and in Berlin under Joachim. 
Settled in Boston USA in 1881 in the Symphony Orchestra^graduating to first desk from 1 885-93, cven- 
t||Uv resigning to devote ids time to teaching and composi1 1 on. The v.d.a. part in his dramatic 'La Mort de 
Ti n t a gi 1 e s ’ O p 6 f o r fu 11 o r c h e s t r a si i o ws a n i n tim ate k n o wl e d ge of the mstru m e n t. 

Mangold, Karl Ludwig Armand (b Darmstadt 1813, d Obersidorf, Allgau 1889) Composcr/violinist, who 
performed the v.d.a. part himself in his 1846 opera 'Tannhausc r. 


Muller-Daubc. Ott§ (Dermoid) Mentioned b 

o 1 avers, with a ust oi picccs aw 
(A V mw 


1 by \V E Kohler 
ication. 


•37-8);:#S one oi a new generation or v.a.a. 


Pasquali, Nicolo (d Edinburgh 1757) A composer/v.d.a. player of Italian origin. Introduced the Sultana 
- a v.d.a. with %«bled wire playing strings and no sympathetic - and the Psaltery to Scottish audiences. 


announced to 
d in the cit&£ a; 


E(1 ux bure 1 i t1 \ a t wou 1 d induce t n c (n e \ 


taught a i! branches ot music and organise ti 
A i-L 


: on certs. 


1 assenni \ i| ! /0 - a cos cerf * 

v.d.a. Signor 1\ and las wife set 
V )nrticuiailV as manager o!' tlxe ‘vi 
Pctz, j ohai \n ChristopSi included in previous pages. 

Rosenblum, Myro» (b New York 1933) Player and scholar of the v.d.a. Has MA in musicology, and 
las been paying andstu dying the v.d.fe silMc 195$, after studying viola with William Primrose, Lillian Fuchs 
,ind Walter TnmmUsr, During i 964-5 studied v.d.a. in Vis®,ra with Karl Stumpf. Edited published vfSrks 
include GraunnW Cbuecrin in D, Petzold’s Partita in it, and Schuchbauer’s Sonata in A for 2 v.d*’s. id. 
nlaved v.d.a. solo in the New York premieres of Albert Gin; stera’s operas ‘Don Rodrigo'and 'Bomarzo’. 


Curran w wv; 


lie 


m exu;;mfi4i 


Kohler 1 93 /. 


v col 


lie; 


a 


anc 


friend and I welcome this 


oppertupay tribute to his mauy quahiicar.ons as a scholar and artist. 

Rune, Fr e d e r i k ( 1 S 5 4 -1 914) C c n d u ccor at t h e C open h l agj} n koy;i1 The a t r c a t the s a n i e tim <$ lis C a r i K ielscn: 
• there was some rivalry between the tv/Uc Ah 


repu L11\on as u gym ¥, j 
be safe to v reside In: 


a ve 


w U 




vI oIhiKf >vith a 'st ro11a pre ference to t- 1 1 i c \ k , d.tu* mm a 
:<7 i 1 807 - 1 1 '■ € 0 i1ipused music i or the v.d.a., and 1 1 wou 1 d 


saw as 'a prayer 
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Sabatini, Renzo A fine player/teacher of v.d.a. and viola in Rome who died recently. He visited Englano 
several times with the ‘Virtuosa da Roma’ ensemble, and a v.d.a. concerto was always included m licit 
programmes. He recorded 2 Vivaldi concetti for Dacca with the London Chamber Orchestraunder Anthony 

Bernard 'Decca LX302b). 

Saint-George, George (b Dresden 6 Nov 1841, d London 5 Jan 1924* Studied at Prague, then taught vln. 
and piano in London, becoming a specialist also in early instruments. It was the v.d.a. that brought out Ins 
best, for he made v.d.a’s rich in design and finishing as well as performing. AisO edited 6 Anost! sonatas. 
Schetelig, Ernst (Markneukkchen 1864-1943) Not only a maker, but a professional v.d.a. player (of P 98). 
Seiler, Emil (b 5 Feb 1906) For me the one artist of the v.d.a,, who has done more than most to present 
v.d.a. works in true style, artistically and correct, as his DGG Archive recordings reveal, me has wugnt the 
viola and v.d.a. at the Berlin Hochschule, and many well known continental players were his pupas. He 
continues to teach today on a, limiteo. score in tre.bu.g. 

Shirley, Paul Moved to USA after 1910 from being solo viola at the D af# ,tadt Court Th*tre. He also 
became a member of the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra at Wagner’s invitation. A. pupil of Herman Ritter, S. 
published ‘The Study of the Viola d’amore’ in 1920 (rep. Peters Edition 19o8). 

Stamitz Included in previous pages. ( 

Stoltzenberger, Christoph (b c!690) A v.d.a. player in Frankfurt in 1 -06 and them in Nuremberg, wnere 

he became known for his virtuoso style. 

Stumpf, Karl (b Vienna 1907) Educated at Vienna Academy, joined State Opera Orchestra and Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra as viola, retiring in 1972. Taught v.d* at the Vienna Academy from 1949 to 1968. 
Has made many discs, contributed articles, anti produced a ..ev tuiu.. 

Medal of Honour of Merit. Has edited and composed several v.d.a. works, as part of a lifetime’s devotion. 

Edited tor Doeblinger-Vienna. 

F A Hoffmeister Sonata for viola d’amore and basso 

Quartet in D tot viola d'am ore, 2 violins and violoncclif 
and Sonata-Marlborough for viola d'amore with either violin or viola 

Concerto No.l in D major forvioh* d’amore and chamber orchestra 
Spanish Dance for viola d’amore m;d piano 
Fantasia lor viola d'amore. 

T ho in as, M il t o n A U S A vi ola p lay er who recorded Hmtie mi th s v. c. a. ■ S o n at a > o i A 1 , t d. ■ H em } v, o o u. Ac >v as 
heard in London in March 1962 m a. combined vioia and \noia o. .iinoic lec.^vi m \vignio.w 
Toeschi included in previous pages. 

Tram pier. Walter A fine USA viola soloist who a lew years ago played the nmdeuum v.d.a. 
at a London Promenade Concert. 

Urban, Christian (b Montjoie, Aix-la-Chapelle 16 Feb 1790; d Paris 2 Nov 18-15 An organi^coroposcr 
who will be remembered as the artist who revived 1 9th century interest in the v.d.a.. attracting Berlioz, and 
impressing the Empress Josephine (1805) who made it possible for him to study m Pan*. It was Urban who 
persuaded Meyerbeer to induce the v.d.a. in ues Huguenot 
Waefelgh em I n clu de d in p reviou s p age 
Zoeller Included in previous pages. 



APPENDIX 4 


ATTILIO ARiOSTi'S SiX LESSONS FOR THE VIOLA D'AMO RE 


(The introductions are translated by my late partner in the BBC Symphony Orchestra Miss Zingra Bunbury.) 

To the reader- For you alone. O Sirs amateur subscribers to music ana to iae vtoita uie the foi oanug 
tunines in order to prepare you for the application of the viola d'amore in accordance with the method 
that l have found, and of which I ask you to trust in my knowledge. Sou -wilt find meiejorea rule o, 

,nerd for them that in part corresponds to the above mentioned instrument. And because nwastteces^ty 
fatly to obtain practise of the hand with it, I have put it clearly upon the violin, and tms w,a serve to 
prepare you easily for the other. Here are the merits of the following compositions or miner, oetter 
L Ions in order to'facilitate the possessor of those that I gave you in brief on the vioia d 1 “ 

not a can rice (on my part) to have unreduced you to this knowledge for me way and^ra^eo, tin. 
violin, without which you could not succeed without much trouote (except wttn much paiuj. 
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I ns i m c t ions (A dvic&; • - j *■ Jw ' 1 ' " " , r n ,, ; <• ; r , IS t > 
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Plate 6: Austria 1727 7/12 English Violet , ft x 
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Plate 7: Italy 1/27 
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10: Bohemia 1732 (left) 
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